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. and the erudite mind/ 


NO ONE ELSE demands so much of 
his newspaper as the man of letters. He 
wants to know! Whatever happens— 
wherever it happens, and know at once. 
He must know things great, things vital, 
and at the same time, things less impor- 
tant . . . . all the thousand and one 
things that go to make up the budget of 
a day’s news. 


In Dallas, no service less than that of 
The Times Herald will satisfy. And this 
newspaper succeeds only because it em- 
ploys the world’s greatest news-gathering 
service—THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
—augmented by an able staff of local 
writers and reporters and special cor- 
respondents . . . . together with the 
elect of the special features. 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 


THE TIMES HERALD 


{ Please menjion the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers ]} 
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The 


The ONLY paper covering the entire 
Dallas market area, and the overwhelming 
first choice of readers in this area. During 
the last five years The News’ circulation 
has increased 46 per cent. 


The 


A live, uptothe-minute evening paper 
with a steadily growing circulation concen- 


trated in Dallas and vicinity. 


Your subscription to the News and Journal 
together is about the biggest money's 
worth you can buy when it comes to keep 
ing up with daily affairs. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 
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WEST BY SOUTH 
By J. Frank Dosie 


Famous SHERIFFS AND WESTERN 
Ovuttaws, by William McLeod 
Raine. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City. 


Arizona CHARACTERS, by Frank 
C. Lockwood. The Times-Mirror 
Press, Los Angeles. 


From Mexico To MONTREAL ON A 
Cow Pony, dy Bill Smart. Teague 
Printing Company, Fort W orth. 

INDIAN FIGHTING ON THE TEXAS 
FRONTIER, written for Captain John 
M. Elkins by Frank W. McCarty. 
Captain John M. Elkins, Comanche, 


Texas. 


LITERATURE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoot, Booxs I-III, by T. H. 
Briggs, C. M. Curry, and L. W. 
Payne, Jr. Rand, McNally and 
Company, Chicago. 

Lire or CHARLES ALLEN CULBER- 
son, by J. W. Madden. Gammel’s 
Book Store, Austin. 


Tue Book or Texas, edited by 
Holland Thompson. The Grolier 
Society, New York and Dallas. 
Tue Gun Sicut Mine, dy A. M. 
Fleming. Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


OT many months ago I heard 

the president of the University 
of Texas entertain a tableful of 
men — the table was made of un- 
painted planks and it was under a 
live-oak tree—with reminiscences of 
his boyhood observations of the Mar- 
low troubles in Young County, 
Texas. I must admit that I prob- 
ably enjoyed those reminiscences 
about the desperate Marlows more 


BOOKS 


than I ever enjoyed a lecture on 
astronomy. A lot of people wish 
that President H. Y. Benedict 
would write down what he saw and 
heard when he wore spurs and 
flanked calves on the Salt Fork of 
the Brazos. Meantime, so far as the 
Marlow gang is concerned, we shall 
have to be content, for a while at 
least, with an exciting chapter in 
William McLeod Raine’s Famous 
Sheriffs and Western Outlaws. 


The whole book is pretty exciting. 
It is about Dodge City, Billy the 
Kid, feuds from New Mexico to 
Wyoming, “Helldorado”, and other 
men and matters pertaining to the 
days when rather frequently “a 
man’s only chance was his own fo’ty 
fou’”. It is such a readable book 
as well as informing that I have a 
mind to make another attempt at 
one of Raine’s novels. There must 
be twenty or thirty of them, all 
Western, and all that I have ever 
opened appeared as _ impossible, 
though not so absurd, as Zane 
Grey’s. 


This book, in which Arizona 
largely figures, reminds me of an- 
other that I have never seen re- 
viewed, though it has been out more 
than a year and is certainly worth 
several reviews. The title of it is Ari- 
zona Characters, and it is by Frank 
C. Lockwood, Dean of the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences in the 
University of Arizona. Dean Lock- 
wood knows something about the 
art of writing and is civilized. I had 
the good fortune to read his book 
while I was camped in the Hua- 
chuca Mountains on the Arizona 
border last March — the right set- 
ting. The book made that interest- 
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ing world more interesting and won- 
derfully enriched the connotations 
of Arizona. 

Of course some books are so wide 
and deep that they require no par- 
ticular setting; others are so thin 
that no setting can improve them. In 
this latter category belongs From 
Mexico to Montreal on a Cow 
Pony, by Bill Smart. It is partly in 
prose and partly in verse, and my 
guess is that Bill Smart was never 
much of a cow hand. 

Indian Fighting on the Texas 
Frontier, being the personal remin- 
iscences of Captain John M. Elkins, 
is solid, real, crude, and strong like 
a pioneer-built corral. It is merci- 
lessly realistic and devoid of cant. 
It has two unforgettable sketches of 
pioneer women. It affords the best 
insight into the code of Indian-fight- 
ing frontiersmen that I have ever 
read. Here is a sample of the style: 

_ This man Ray drew his gun say- 

ing: 
om going to kill this damned 
squaw.” 

I jerked out my gun and held it 
on him. I says: “If you shoot that 
squaw, I’ll shoot you.” 

This was a principle which I had 
adopted, never to kill a squaw un- 
less she had a gun and was in the 
act of fighting. . . . Bill Williams 
began crying, saying that it was 
hard for anyone that had had their 
family murdered to have to help 
guard the Indian that had helped to 
murder them. I told Williams that 
if he wanted to kill this squaw, to 
fire; that I would not try to prevent 
him from doing so because I knew 
his attitude in the matter but that I 
would not allow this man Ray, who 
had no just reason for doing so, to 
kill her. 


About the most amorphous com- 
position and the most uninspired 
style that I have come across in 
many a day is to be found in the 
Life of Charles Allen Culberson, by 
J. W. Madden. It contains Mr. 


Madden’s picture as well as Senator 
Culberson’s, and a majority of its 
360 pages are given over to the re- 
production of Culberson’s speeches, 
newspaper eulogies on Culberson, 
etc. 


Another chance for making a good 
book was missed when A. M. Flem- 
ing wrote The Gun Sight Mine. 
The Gun Sight Mine, supposed to 
be located in Death Valley, Califor- 
nia, is one of the most noted of the 
legendary mines of the West. A 
thousand thrilling tales about it 
have come down from “desert rats”, 
Indians, Mexicans—all manner of 
men. As a searcher for the mine, 
which he claims to have found, Mr. 
Fleming had a fine chance to hear 
the yarns, but his book only hints at 
a few of them. The book is vague 
and prolix and the constant attempts 
at humor become boresome. 


If out of the volumes bearing on 
or coming from the Southwest that 
have accumulated on my shelf dur- 
ing the last several weeks I had to 
select one from the point of view of 
readability alone, I should without 
hesitation choose from the three- 
volume set of readers designed for 
junior high schools by L. W. 
Payne, University of Texas, in con- 
junction with Briggs and Curry. 
These readers are as readable as Mc- 
Guffey’s old readers; they almost 
take the place of Dr. Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf. 


Another work of text-book nature 
is the Grolier Society’s Book of 
Texas, written by various men and 
women under the direction of Hol- 
land Thompson. The twenty-one 
chapters of the book attempt to give 
an encyclopedic summary of every 
thing Texan from Cabeza de Vaca 
to the Davis art exhibits. The chap- 
ter on “Literature and Art in 
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Texas” should be mentioned in a re- 
view in a literary magazine; but as 
this reviewer wrote that chapter he 
can only say that it marks the first 
serious effort to chronicle the rise 
and progress of Texas literature, 
though it is by no means the first 
work that has made Texas literature 
its subject. 


IMAGINATION AND 
HISTORY 


Dose WaALts, dy Stanley Vestal. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 


O" another page of this issue of 
the Southwest Review How- 
ard Mumford Jones offers the 
opinion that Southwestern art will 
at its best have “brilliance of color 


and a characteristic rhythm.” Dobe 


Walls admirably answers this pres- 


cription. It is the most ambitious 
attempt yet made to use the back- 
ground of the Kit Carson frontier 
in creative writing; and it is con- 
ceived with a good deal of the gus- 
to which the author has discovered 
in the mountain men of his long 
historical acquaintance. The novel 
leaves a memory vivid as a Navajo 
blanket, a mingled impression of the 
fandango at Bent’s Fort, Medicine 
Night in the Arapaho camp, Indian 
wars and blunders of the United 
States troopers, and a score of oth- 
er scenes which together give the 
reader an unmistakable sense of 
authenticity. Mr. Vestal combines 
two qualifications not often found 
in the same man: an intimate know- 
ledge of the period he treats, and an 
artist’s imagination to bring that 
knowledge to life. 

The plot of Dobe Walls is in a 
sense double. There is a love story 


and a heroine who can be carried 
to an Indian camp when it is de- 
sirable to describe Indian life from 
the inside of a tepee; and there is 
also the passing of the frontier, the 
coming of the cavalrymen, and the 
destruction of Colonel Bent’s fort 
on the Arkansas River. Thus while 
imaginary characters move toward 
the culmination of an amusing and 
vigorous romance, the drama of 
history goes steadily on about them, 
and between lovers’ banterings can 
be heard a distant dirge for the 
death of an epoch. 

Even if Dobe Walls were a poor 
piece of work, perhaps I should be 
blinded to its faults by a desire to 
see the Southwest produce some- 
thing durable in literature. But I 
do not think it is poor in any sense. 
I have read most of it twice, and 
have thought about it and talked 
about it for some months. At the 
end, I think more highly of it than 
I did at the first. It is a good book. 
Mr. Vestal is yet a young man. I 
am glad he is still living at Norman 
and planning more books about the 
West. 

H. S. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
REGIONALISM 


THE SOUTHWEST IN LITERATURE: 
AN ANTHOLOGY FOR HIGH 
ScHooLs, edited by Mabell Major 
and Rebecca W. Smith. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


NE of the surest signs of a de- 
ficient culture is general rest- 
lessness. If the movement toward 
regionalism does nothing else, it un- 
doubtedly makes for repose, a quiet 
contemplation of things simple and 
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old. The Southwest in Literature, 
for all its pedagogical intent, is a 
book to foster this poetry in living. 
Regarded as a picture of the South- 
west, it is impressive for any reader, 
but the editors have also brought a 
practical knowledge of the school- 
room to the preparation of matter 
sure to interest children possessed of 
the mingled heritage of the region. 

The more one considers the intel- 
ligence and taste of the editors, the 
more their achievement seems valu- 
able to the people of these plains 
between mountain and sea. With- 
in less than four hundred pages 
have been gathered pictures and 
stories and poems to describe pio- 
neers, cowboys, negroes, Indians, 
Spaniards, French and all the other 
vivid peoples and races who have 
marched and hunted and plowed 


their fields and built their cities in 
the Southwest. The book cannot 
fail to endow countless hours with 
a new meaning, to give a new zest 
to the hearing of pioneer talk, and 
thus to bring to the turbulent pres- 
ent a hint of what life once meant 
here. The importance of such an 
influence is great. It seems hardly 
possible that days should be fruitless 
for a generation which could deeply 
absorb this past from which it 
springs. 

If anything the Southwest Review 
has tried to be and to do for the re- 
gion is worth being or doing, this 
book should be adopted in every high 
school of Texas and New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. There is no need 
to fear a narrowing provincialism in 
education. No one thinks it narrow 
that English schoolboys study 
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Wordsworth and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and ‘Tennyson—even 
where Virgil and Homer are con- 
sidered better poets. It seems to 
me the very word “provincialism” 
should be divested of the supercili- 
ous connotation it has received from 
polite circles in London and Paris 
and (save the mark!) Boston and 
New York. It is time we stopped 
fancying Virginia and Massachu- 
setts are the historic states of the 
Union, and that traditions cannot 
flourish very far from Richmond or 
the Common. A reading of this 
book would be a good cure; and the 
younger generation present excellent 
subjects for reform. ‘Their elders 
could hardly be torn away from the 
radio or the Vitaphone long enough 
to be interested; but children might 
catch, somehow, the grandeur of the 
prairies and the spacious gesture of 
the frontier. At least it’s worth 


trying. 
H. S. 


OKLAHOMA FOLK-LORE 


Fotk-Say: A REGIONAL MIscEL- 
LANY, edited by B. A. Botkin. The 
Oklahoma Folk-Lore Society, Nor- 
man. 


A. Bork1n’s introductory 

@ essay, “The Folk in Litera- 
ture,” is the foundation stone of a 
new theory of regionalism. He sur- 
veys the course of the movement in 
America, glances at “local-color” 
writers and the Middle West pas- 
toralism of Riley, spurns the senti- 
mental primitivism of John Fox, Jr., 
and looks hopefully toward con- 
temporary evidences that the prov- 
inces are finding each its own native 
idiom. Gathered together in one 
survey, these evidences are rather 
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astonishing. Not only are there the 
magazines such as the folk-lore pub- 
lications, The Midland, The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly, The Sewanee Re- 
view, and the late Fugitive; there is 
also a growing number of regional 
anthologies such as The Lyric South 
and The Turquoise Trail to express 
the growth of a feeling for native 
traditions. Mr. Botkin has seized 
the significant events with a finesse 
which becomes increasingly evident 
with the passing of time; and his 
conclusions and prophecies seem as 
sound as his information. 


Then by way of illustrating what 
he means by regionalism the editor 
presents some hundred and fifty 
pages of Indian myths, frontier lore, 
modern sketches of characters and 
scenes native to Oklahoma, and 
some pretty good poetry. The point 
seems to be that literature must look 
now to the refreshing vigor of the 
soil and the people—those common 
people whom Whitman apostro- 
phized—if it is to escape the cul-de- 
sac of metropolitan decadence and 
sensationalism. Mr. Botkin not only 
states the theory and collects the 
folk-lore, but also has begun to 
gather the first-fruits of the new 
renascence itself. 


Folk-Say is thus not quite a com- 
panion volume to J. Frank Dobie’s 
Publications of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society. The Oklahoma an- 
nual finds a place for more obvious- 
ly conscious interpretations of the 
folk themes, to this extent even re- 
sembling a literary magazine. Mr. 
Dobie has been at work longer and 
is probably a little surer just what 
he wants to do; but Mr. Botkin has 
the verve of the discoverer. There 
is a place for both methods. 


Not least among the editor’s 
achievements is the physical triumph 
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of getting artistic composition and 
press work done in Norman, Okla- 
homa. The Southwest needs the 
services of an experimenter with 
taste who will try to work out a 
typography suitable to the literature 
he is publishing. The decorations in 
black and white are particularly to 
be commended. H. S. 


THE STORY OF THE 
BUFFALO 


Tue HunTING oF THE BUFFALO, 
by E. Douglas Branch. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 


ERE is an epic of the frontier 

and its life. But it’s an epic 
with the thumbs of the gods turned 
down on the hero from the start. For 
the hero is the whole species Bos 
bison. The instruments of the gods 
were white men. The Indians, ac- 
cording to the author, hadn’t been 
able to get very far with the matter 
of extermination: the gods had to 
have inquisitive and avaricious Span- 
iards and Englishmen and French- 
men for their greater glee. 

What is found in the first chap- 
ters of the book is that the Indians 
had a very proper respect for the 
buffalo. To those tribes which were 
essentially of the Plains, nomadic, 
the buffalo was very much more 
than an animal: he became a part 
of their Kultur. Their Volkge- 
schichte is incomplete without an un- 
derstanding of their dependence on 
the animal. Their religious rites 
took proper cognizance of his exist- 
ence; it was he who determined 
their mode of life, though it is true 
that in pre-chaos years the horse 
came to play a part. And in general 
the Indian was decently grateful to 
an animal which was a part of him, 


of his food, of his clothes, of his 


weapons, his dwellings, and his toys. 
On the whole, there was fair play, 
except the needless slaughters such 
as occurred when the warriors chose 
to drive herds into snow banks. 
Even then, the Indian used all the 
products of bison metabolism. 


Then came the white men—so 
far as the bison and the Indian were 
concerned, typified and summated in 
the first stages by the trapper and 
hunter. Beaver at first was the fur 
most desired. If a hunter killed a 
buffalo, it was for a good slice of 
his hump, or for the tongue—a 
greatly esteemed delicacy. There 
was—as there is bound to be when 
men are allowed to have guns, 
whether to shoot game or other men 
—a certain amount of wastage. But 
it was, after all, no great massacre 
that took place. 


It took the press westward of the 
Forty-Niner to start the really se- 
rious destruction of the animal. As 
the West became colonized, some 
one or other discovered that the buf- 
falo was capable of becoming a nui- 
sance. People settled down and be- 
gan farming, and it was disconcert- 
ing, at least, to find one’s fields quite 
leveled or his house torn to pieces. 
However, it was generally true that 
unless one were very far ahead of 
the crush there had already been 
enough shooting to frighten the 
herds away. 


Now comes the fourth act, when 
as Mr. Branch writes, somebody’s 
bound to get killed. That’s what 
happened in this play—to a species. 
The railroads began to come 
through, and they brought with 
them guns which shot twelve times 
without reloading and were fatal at 
fifteen hundred yards. If one were 
a proper hunter he could often shoot 
fifty at a stand, and it is estimated 
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that about half the animals killed 
were used for food or stripped of 
their hides, Railroads also made 
easy sailing for the sporting gentle- 
men, those who preferred their big- 
game hunting with nice trimmings. 
Russian dukes and English gentle- 
men came over and hired experi- 
enced hunters to do most of their 
dirty work, while they sentimental- 
ized about the noble, brave animals. 
Pleasure trips permitted stop-overs 
and pauses wherever there happened 
to be herds, that American gentle- 
men might have the pleasure of 
leaving the air polluted. What re- 
mained of the Indians weren’t 
gorged often. Hence Sitting Bull, 
Custer, Adobe Walls — and plenty 
more. 


The sequel, fifth act, falling ac- 
tion is lovely. Having killed all the 
great herds, the White Father and 


his children are grown sentimental, 
to the extent that the United States 
has now half as many bison in pre- 
serves as Canada has—something a 
little over four thousand. Our ges- 
ture of apology to a species—com- 
parable to our gracefulness toward 
the Indians whose holdings have 
grown somewhat less fruitful in two 
hundred years. 


Mr. Branch isn’t exclamatory. 
The Indians are properly chidden 
for their poor sportsmanship in 
driving animals into snows and over 
cliffs. But he merely tells what the 
Nordic great ones have done. Now 
and then a little mock sympathy for 
the invaders, which leaves them poor 
indeed. Nor is the book a page in 
propaganda. William Cody and 
some others tell their own yarns— 
and smell to heaven. It is not propa- 
ganda, I say, but I dare anybody to 
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read it without wishing the Great 
Buffalo—as the Indians might have 
put it—had taught some promising 
young bull how to make and fire 
machine guns. Which means, of 
course, that the book is excellent. 
JoHNn CHAPMAN. 


A NEW MEXICO NOVEL 


Tue Epce or THE Nest, by Phil- 


ip Stevenson. Coward - McCann, 
Inc., New York. 


Fer years from now some lit- 
erary historian will be writing 
a chapter on Philip Stevenson as 
part of his book, Literature of the 
Southwest. What he will say about 
Mr. Stevenson’s other novels—yet 
unwritten—cannot be prophesied ; 
but in The Edge of the Nest he will 
be able to discern all the signs of a 
solid talent for fiction, prophetic of 
greater achievements to come: later 
in point of time for us now, later in 
the chapter for this retrospective 
critic of the future. 

The Edge of the Nest is signifi- 
cant for the history of Southwestern 
letters not because it is a Southwest- 
ern novel, for it is not; but because 
it shows plainly that among the 
many Easterners who have come to 
live in the land of journey’s end- 
ing, there is at least one novelist of 
distinguished ability. With this first 
autobiographical work finished and 
bound in blue cloth, Mr. Stevenson 
possibly will be led into studies of 
his adopted environment. His 
shorter pieces, published in the 
Southwest Review and The Amer- 
ican Caravan, have already begun to 
take on a Southwestern coloring. 

So much, then, for the meaning 
of this book in the literary history 
of the region. In itself Mr. Steven- 
son’s novel deserves enthusiasm less 


qualified by glances before and after. 
In three parts he follows successive- 
ly the development of three children 
of a single family. Musgrave Stone, 
the oldest child, is the hero of a 
childhood romance which takes place 
on the sidewalks of a New York 
park. Tony, his younger brother, is 
followed through an intense and ec- 
static adolescence at the country 
home near the sea; and Millicent, 
the sister, is the heroine of the last 
part, which sees the brothers sent off 
to the war and Milly herself, after 
a chaos of half-baked, sentimental 
grandes passions, sent from a re- 
cruiting station of the ambulance 
corps to a tuberculosis hospital. 

The greatest virtue of Mr. Stev- 
enson’s writing is the ability to ren- 
der details with the color of life. 
This ability may justly be called, it 
seems to me, poetic; it implies an 
exhaustion of the possibilities of a 
given moment, with little of that 
perception of the sweep of destiny 
which makes such a book as Arnold 
Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale a 
great, as well as a vivid, novel. In 
this respect Mr. Stevenson resem- 
bles another of our almost local ce- 
lebrities, William Faulkner; but 
with Mr. Faulkner’s satire he has 
nothing in common. 

With some astonishment I read 
in a Texas newspaper that The 
Edge of the Nest contains unpardon- 
able lapses from good taste. On 
turning through its pages a second 
time I am still unable to understand 
such a comment. It is true that Mr. 
Stevenson makes a sober effort to 
tell the truth about adolescence ; but 
there is not a line in his book which 
could be justly accused of vulgarity. 
There will never be a Southwestern 
fiction if critics and audiences insist 
on seeing prurience in a temperate 
presentment of human life. H. S. 
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HILE every hour is telephone hour, 
ere are certain periods of the day bet- 
t than others to place your inter-city 
jis. Between 9:30 a. m. and 11:30 
i., for instance, executives are usu- 
ly busy answering correspondence, 


‘ing visitors and attending to other 
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more likely to receive undivided atten- 
tion if made in the less crowded periods 
of the business day. 

In fact, many business men prefer being 
called by telephone before 9:30 in the 
morning, others just before 2 o'clock, 
and still others after 4 in the afternoon. 
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RECENT POETRY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Barker, Omar: Buckaroo BAL- 
Laps. Santa Fé: Santa Fé New 
Mexican Corporation. 1928. 

Spirited and sententious colloquial 
verse of the range by one who 
knows his West and his Western 
magazines, to the tune of: Git 
along, little doggerel, You’re goin’ 
to be a pome bye an’ bye. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth: Compass 
Rost. New York: Coward - Mc- 
Cann, Inc. 1929. 

Ten Southwestern poems stand 
out in a volume of graceful, pleasant 
impressions and pictures which lack 
the conviction of this New England 
poet’s Atlas and Beyond. 

Crowell, Grace Noll: Sirver in 
THE SuN. Wuirte Fire. Dallas: 
The Southwest Press. 1928. 

Lyric ecstasies and agonies, with- 
out particular relation to the South- 
western scene, in which the popular 
Texas poet captures the charm of 
homely things with intimacy and 
often intensity. 

Dresbach, Glenn Ward: SrTar 
Dust AND Stone. Dallas: The 
Southwest Press. 1928. 

The latest collection by one of the 
most persistent workers in the 
Southwestern field, marked by a 
dignified sense of form and color 
and feeling for time and place, but 
still marred by rhetoric. 

Ficke, Arthur Davison: Movun- 
TAIN Acatnst Mountain. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany. 1929. 


A more somber music on more 
general themes, ranging from the 
madness of “Paris 1917” to the wis- 
dom of “The Return of Christ”, 
with a handful of triter lyrics and 
one or two Southwestern pieces. 


Henderson, Alice Corbin: Tue 
TurovoiseE Trait: AN ANTHOL- 
ocy or New Mexico Poetry. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1928. 

Almost a hundred poems by thirty- 
seven poets, expressing the “regional 
personality” of New Mexico with a 
triumphant unity-in-variety attest- 
ing the poetic validity of the South- 
western landscape and traditions. 
Lummis, Charles F.: A Bronco 
Pecasus. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. 1928. 

More bronco than Pegasus, the 
late Southwestern _ interpreter, 
amidst a good deal of frippery, dis- 
plays a gallant, dramatic “sort of 
human” quality best in his ballad 
and dialect pieces. 


Robertson, Lexie Dean: Rep 
Heets. Dallas: The Southwest 
Press. 1928. 


The Texas poet’s first volume of 
magazine lyrics, with some oil-field 
sketches. 

Simpson, William Haskell: ALono 
Traits: Poems or Nsw 
Mexico AND ArRIZzONA. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 

Wistfully lyrical epigrams, apos- 
trophes, and portraits, mostly in del- 
icately patterned free verse; a little 
insistent in their questioning, a lit- 
tle mannered in their simplicity, but 
reticently poignant with the eterni- 
ties of pueblo and desert. 

B. A. Borkin. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


SAMUEL Woop GEISER of Southern Methodist University continues a series 
of biographies of pioneer scientists. His next subject will be Dr. Gideon 
Lincecum of Brenham. By this time GAMALIEL BRADFORD requires little intro- 
duction to an American audience. Known for his biographical essays, long 
and short, he is now preparing for the publication of Daughters of Eve, which 
will include this portrait of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Mopy C. BOATRIGHT 
of the University of Texas is associated with J. Frank Dobie in the study of 
Texas folk-lore. JOHN KNOx lives at Abilene. WINIFRED JOHNSTON is the 
wife of a professor in the University of Oklahoma, but her autobiographical 
sketch betrays her Texas origin. B. A. BoTKIN, president of the Oklahoma 
Folk-Lore Society and editor of the annual Folk-Say, teaches in the University 
of Oklahoma. He is a contributing editor of the Southwest Review. TABITHA 
MILNER lives at Henderson. ALEXANDRE Hocue of Dallas, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Review, is one of the best known of younger Texas painters. 
RoBERT ADGER LAw, sometime editor of the Texas Review, is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Texas. JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY, formerly a 
professor of social sciences at Brown University, is now one of the editors 
of the Dallas News. {] The contributors to the symposium are advisory or con- 
ti.buting editors of the Southwest Review. Mary AustIN of Sarita Fé is 
perhaps the most active of the interpreters of the Southwest. Her studies of 
Indian life and her analyses of genius and the history of cultures have often 
drawn her to the lecture platform and the pages of periodicals. STANLEY 
VESTAL is the author of Kit Carson, Fandango, and Dobe Walls, and is now 
writing a life of Sitting Bull. He teaches English in the University of Okla- 
homa. ALBERT GUERARD, whose most recent book, L’Avenir de Paris, indi- 
cates his cosmopolitan interests, is the author of a number of books about the 
history and literature of his native country, France. He teaches in Stanford 
University. J. FRANK Dobie is editor of the Publications of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society, and author of Vaquero of the Brush Country and Coronado’s 
Children, both announced for fall publication. HowARD MUMFORD JONES, 
who some years ago went from Austin to the University of North Carolina, 
is the author of France and American Culture, and of many essays in Amer- 
ican periodicals. JOHN WILLIAM RoceRs is a playwright of note. With his 
Judge Lynch the Dallas Little Theater won the Belasco Cup in 1923, and 
several other plays by him have been published since. After a residence of 
several years in New York he has returned to Dallas to live. JOHN CHAPMAN 
of Sweetwater was formerly an active editor of the Review. JOHN C. GRAN- 
BERY is professor of history in the Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 
Ernest E. Leisy of Southern Methodist University is the author of Amer- 
ican Literature: An Interpretative Survey. WHuITTER BYNNER, formerly 
president of the Poetry Society of America, is the author of many volumes 
of verse. One of the many Easterners who have found a home in New Mex- 
ico, he lives in Santa Fé. { JEANNE D’UCELL is the wife of Oscar B. Jacob- 
son, a painter and director of the art school of the University of Oklahoma. 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


NATURALISTS of the FRONTIER 


By SamuEL Woop GEIsER 


III. GUSTAF WILHELM BELFRAGE 
I 


ORE and more frontier Texas escapes the easy 

adjectives which have been used to describe it. 

The simple picture of farmers and cattlemen 

fighting Indians becomes less simple as a painter here, a 

musician there, a scientist yonder is discovered and added 

to the company of the pioneers. Among such irregular, 

exotic characters belongs Gustaf W. Belfrage, the Swedish 

nobleman who spent the last fifteen years of his life collect- 
ing insects in Texas. 

I have had few more vivid experiences than that of read- 
ing the inventory of his estate which was filed with the pro- 
bate court of Bosque County in 1883. This meager list of 
every article belonging to the scientist whose collections 
even then were scattered from Washington to St. Peters- 
burg would be almost indecent in its revelation of complete 
poverty, if the pathos of the picture did not efface every 
other emotion. The following list includes every article of 
clothing or household furniture which the appraisers found 
in Belfrage’s house: 
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1 Gallon Can) 15 
2 wash basins) .. . value at 15 
2 coffee pots and 2 frying pans 25 
2 shoe brushes, 5c_ 1 can of Cyanili of Potassim 10 
1 clock 1.00 
1 looking glass 25 
1 bed quilt 75 
1 sheet and piece of ducking 25 
1 pr of gloves 40 
1 light summer coat 45 
1 Jeanes coat 25 
1 Linen coat 25 
I pr of pants 25 
1 table cloth (oil) 25 
1 Razor 40 
7 shirt collars and 2 boxes blackening 40 
1 Flannell Undershirt 35 
2 handkerchief 2 scarfs 25 
1 woolen scarf 30 
1 pr of old slippers 1 old straw hat 25 
1 sofa 5.00 
I straw mattress and cotton pillar 35 
1 Work table 15 
I stove and drum 5.00 
4 cane bottomed chairs 3-00 
2 cotton towels 05 
1 frying pan 25 


But in the house were also these: 


Library. The collection of Books comprised 194 bound and un- 
bound, volumes a pamphlets, nearly all of which were works & 
treatises on subjects, relating to Zoology. It being a greed that not 
the probable scientific value of the different articles of property be- 
longing to the Estate but the price that may be obtainable at home 
should be assumed as basis for the appraisement the [collection?] 
was valued at $35.00 


Collection of Insects. The insect collection was found to contain, 
probable errors & ommissions, except[ed] ...a total of pinned insects 
in good order, or but slightly damaged, Thirty six thousand Eight 
hundred and eighty one (36881) specimens, Besides those pinned 
there are also Coleoptera in papers, saw dust and in alcohol, some 
Lepidoptra in papers and pinned on the stretch board, and several 
boxes containing insects more or less damaged. . . . the value of the 


whole collection was fixed at... . $368.00 
1 Box of empty bottles 25 
1 Students Kerosine lamp 1.00 


1 value [bale?] of manuscript no value 
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1 bottle of ink 1 bottle of perfume . 40 

1 dozen Faber lead pencils 20 

1 box and lot of empty bottles 50 
And, last of all, 

1 homebuilding (no lot or land) 50.00 


The total value of the estate, including the insect collections 
and books, was fixed at $491.40. 


II 


In the Riddarholmskerke at Stockholm, the ancestral 
vaults of generations of his titled ancestors; in the Natur- 
historiska Riksmuseum, the British Museum, and other 
museums—at Boston, Salem, Brussels—thousands of insects 
mounted with the most intelligent care; and in the Norse 
cemetery near Clifton, Texas, an unmarked grave: such are 
the backgrounds against which a biographer of Gustaf Bel- 
frage must try to sketch a portrait which in the end belongs 
to the history of Texas, and thus to the history of the 
American frontier. 


For Belfrage was one of an illustrious company—the nat- 
uralists of the frontier. An idea of his contribution to 
American zodlogy can be gained from Professor Calvert’s 
life of Ezra Townsend Cresson published last year in the 
Transactions of the American Entomological Society. In 
the summer of 1859 Cresson lived at New Braunfels, Comal 
County, Texas, whither he had emigrated with his family. 
The insect collections made during his short stay, and a 
study some years later of the “splendid collection of insects 
by Mr. G. W. Belfrage, made in Bosque Co., the fine col- 
lection in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., made by Mr. J. Boll in Dallas Co., and a 
small collection of Mr. L. Heiligbrodt, made in Travis and 
Bastrop Counties”, enabled Cresson in 1872 to publish his 
notable paper, “Hymenoptera Texana”. In it he listed 
more than six hundred species of hymenopterous insects, 
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distributed among nineteen families, and described nearly 
three hundred species new to science. It was a monumental 
work. Of the new species described, some 243 were based 
on specimens gathered by Belfrage: surely an amazing rec- 
ord for one small county! It is from such fragmentary 
glimpses that one must judge the worth of this extraordinary 
man, Belfrage. 


For almost no one is acquainted with the antecedents and 
the life of the naturalist. It is known that early in the year 
1867 he began to exchange and sell insects, entomostraca, 
and mollusks collected at Waco, Texas; that the Naturhis- 
toriska Riksmuseum at Stockholm, the British Museum, the 
Peabody Academy of Science at Salem, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy at Cambridge, the museums in Brus- 
sels, in St. Petersburg, and of the Boston Society of Natural 
History all possess valuable collections of Texan insects ac- 
quired from Belfrage during the period of 1868-73; and 
that the United States National Museum has the very fine 
Belfrage Collection purchased after Belfrage’s death. One 
knows of Belfrage’s collections through his advertisements 
printed in diverse British, German, and American journals 
of 1869-81, and through frequent references to him, always 
brief, in the publications of entomologists in many lands. 
His name, further, is preserved to future times in the scien- 
tific names of a score and more of animals, chiefly insects, 
which have been named in his honor by scientific specialists. 

But whence he came was hitherto unknown: the fact and 
time of his death are almost forgotten, save by the few 
curious minds who may have encountered the brief obituary 
note in the seventeenth volume of the American Naturalist, 
of the year following Belfrage’s death. The history of the 
man has even eluded those best informed regarding the his- 
tory of American entomology: while Dr. Sjéstedt, director 
of the entomological section of the Naturhistoriska Rtks- 
museum in Stockholm, in which many Belfrage specimens 
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are to be found, tells me that none of the many members 
of the Belfrage family in Sweden from whom he had sought 
details could tell him of the naturalist. 


If it be true that the entomologists of the present day 
know little more than the fact of Belfrage’s having col- 
lected in Texas, what of the knowledge of the man himself 
possessed by the country people among whom he lived— 
largely Norse, with a sprinkling of Swedes—in McLennan 
and Bosque Counties, during the period 1863-82? In the 
course of my investigations, during which I interviewed 
practically every old settler, Norse or Swedish, who con- 
ceivably might be a source of information, I continually 
encountered the element of mystery. “He was descended 
from Swedish royalty”, said one; “He was a Swedish 
Baron”, said another. “His father was a General in the 
Swedish army”, said a third. “‘Why did he come to 
America?’ I do not know. Mr. Belfrage was a courteous 
gentleman who treated everyone with respect. He minded 
strictly his own business”—with a covert glance at the ques- 
tioner—“and I believe never made anyone his confidant. He 
had his faults — grave faults — but you must not mention 
them, and blemish his noble character.” Words to this 
effect time after time from grave old men, who treated 
me with simple old-world courtesy. Who was this “G. W. 
Belfrage” who could so impress a simple country people 
that to a man they would resent even a suggestion of criti- 
cism of their hero by an outsider, after he had lain in a 
humble, obscure corner of a country churchyard for fifty 
years? What manner of man was this?* 


*The following fragmentary account of the life of Belfrage has been compiled 
from many sources, nearly all of them personal. For an account of Belfrage in 
Sweden, I am indebted chiefly to Docent Dr. Sixten Belfrage, of the University of 
Lund, who made an exhaustive investigation of several moot points; to Professor 
Dr. Yngve Sjéstedt, director of the entomological division of the Naturhistoriska 
Riksmuseum in Stockholm; to Jenny Belfrage’s splendid work, Bidrag till Slakten 
Belfrages Historia, for a general account of the Belfrage genealogy. With respect 
to Belfrage’s career in America, I am indebted to interviews with and letters from 
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Gustaf Wilhelm Belfrage was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, April 12, 1834, and died on Meridian Creek, near 
the hamlet of Norse, in Bosque County, Texas, December 
7, 1882. He was derived from an ancient Scotch-Swedish* 
family, being the tenth in line of direct descent from Wil- 
liam Belfrage of Pennington and Tulliochie, Lord High Ad- 
miral of Scotland; and sixth in line from Hans Befritz Bel- 
frage. The latter was the son of Magister Henry Belfrage and 
his wife, Janette Balram (daughter of James, Baron of Bal- 
ram, and his wife, Elizabeth Stuart), and came with his 
mother to Sweden as a twelve-year-old boy in 1624. The mi- 
gration of Janette Balram may have been due to religious per- 
secution, as Henry Belfrage was a Covenanter, and Janette 
(at least on the Stuart side) was descended from a line that in- 
cluded many members of the Catholic faith. Their migra- 
tion, like that of another Scotch-Swedish family, the Hen- 
nings, was almost contemporaneous with that of the May- 
flower pilgrims. Hans Belfrage established a home in 
Vanersborg, a small town on the southern shore of Lake 
Vanern, Sweden’s largest lake, in the county of Skaraborg. 
He was evidently a very ambitious man and held the most 
responsible positions in his town. He also acquired several 
estates outside the town of Vanersborg. From the eldest son 
of Hans Belfrage, Henrik Johan Belfrage, who became a 


Norse and Swedish colonists in Texas, who knew Belfrage personally. Besides this, 
the writer is indebted to Drs. L. O. Howard and S. A. Rohwer, and Professor 
T. D. A. Cockerell. He is also under obligation to Professor P. P. Calvert fod 
repeated acts of assistance. Kapten Lennart Belfrage, chairman of the Belfragian 
Society, has given valuable information, and most kindly sent photographic copies 
of family portraits. 


*Kapten Lennart Belfrage states that the Belfrage family is originally from 
France, and is mentioned in the Domesday Book. It was admitted to the Swedish 
nobility in 1666. 
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lieutenant-colonel of artillery, is traced the descent of Gus- 
taf W. Belfrage.* 

The Belfrage clan in Sweden has been to a great extent 
a military family, though many members have been emi- 
nent in business and banking. In the Scotch line, the purely 
intellectual note is more striking; among the eminent mem- 
bers of it are the Rev. Dr. Henry Belfrage (1774-1835), 
noted divine and leader of the Secession Kirk of Scotland; 
his sister Joanna Belfrage Picken, Scotch-Canadian poet; 
Andrew Belfrage, Scotch-Canadian artist and poet; a 
prominent living London physician; two British-American 
actors and playwrights; and a family of British engineers. 
A few members of the Swedish branch of the family have 
migrated to France and America. The Swedish branch is 
the more numerous. 

Perhaps the most eminent of the whole Swedish line was 
Gustaf Belfrage’s grandfather, Major-General Johan 
Lennart. He was a very rich man, and came to own over 
a score of estates in Skaraborgslan, province of Vastergét- 
land. Possessed of most unusual ability in the managing and 
investment of funds and estates, a humane man of great sim- 
plicity of life, noted for his kindness to his tenants and his 
generosity to the church, the Major-General lived a frugal, 
contained life to the age of sixty-six years. In 1795 he mar- 
ried the Baroness Hedwig Charlotta von Kohler, daughter 
of Baron Axel Johan v. Ko6hler, vice-president of the 
Hofratt (High Court of Justice) in Géta. He and his bride 
went to live at Malma-sdteri (Malma Manor) in Skara- 
borgslin. Here the Major-General lived for perhaps 
twenty-five years, and here died in 1820. At that time his 
son Axel Ake, Gustaf’s father, was twenty-four years old, 
a newly appointed lieutenant in the Svea Lifeguard. 


*Gustaf W. Belfrage was descended from Hans Befritz Belfrage in the follow- 
ing line: (1) Hans Befritz B. (1612-88), (2) Lt-Col. Hendrik Johan B. (1640- 
1706) ; (3) Lt. Rutger B. (1689-1751); (4) Ake B. of Hult (1722-60); (5) Major- 
Gen. Johan Lennart B. of Malma and Thamstorp gga (6) Major and 
Royal Chamberlain Axel Ake B. (1796-1885), father of G. W. B 
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Afzelius, the Swedish pastor, poet, historian, and myth- 
ologist, best known as compiler (with Geijer) of a monu- 
mental collection of Swedish folk-songs from the most an- 
cient times, has left in his Minnen (Memoirs) a descrip- 
tion of the Major-General, and of Gustaf’s father, whom he 
described as “‘a beautiful light-haired boy in shirt-sleeves, 
lying on the floor, playing with his tin soldiers”. The 
Major-General is described by Afzelius as a “large-built, 
stately man, with a countenance that begot confidence in the 
beholder”. As I write, a photographic copy of Sparrgren’s 
portrait of the Major-General lies before me. Surely a mis- 
representing picture! Here we behold a tall figure in the 
uniform of a major-general, with a long, Nordic face dom- 
inated by cold blue eyes; a patrician nose, a small, positive 
mouth, and a firm chin—stolt och hégmodig/ thought I. 
The real man was benevolence, kindness, justice. An auto- 
biography written in 1814 contains the following passage, 
whose truth is avouched by contemporary testimony (I 
translate freely): “My estates shall bear true witness that 
with the blessing of God frugality and industry bring 
human support and happiness. Twenty-seven of my culti- 
vated and built-up little farms are now settled by well-to- 
do and industrious tenants.” This was Gustaf’s paternal 
grandfather. 

With the death of the Major-General, the property be- 
came dissipated. Axel Ake Belfrage, the General’s oldest 
child, and Gustaf’s father, lacked completely his father’s 
competence in money matters. After his father’s death in 
1820 Axel advanced to a captaincy in the army, and in 
1830 was made Kammarherre (Chamberlain) to the King 
of Sweden, in the palace at Stockholm. In the same year, 
on the thirtieth of December, Axel Ake married the 
Baroness Margareta Sophia Leijonhufvud, daughter of 
ranking-baron (6fversten friherre) Axel Gabriel Leijon- 


hufvud and his wife, Maria Fredrika von Spangen. The 
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Leijonhufvud family, perhaps the most noble of Sweden, 
dates back to the fourteenth century. It has given many pa- 
triots, men and women, to Swedish history. Gustavus I, lib- 
erator of his country, and founder of the famous Swedish 
royal line of Vasa, married women of the family as his sec- 
ond and third wives. One branch of the family who have 
translated the old Swedish name “Leijonhufvud” into the 
German equivalent “Léwenhaupt” hold the dignity of 
counts or earls (grefve). So distinguished is the family that 
the Riddarholmskerke in Stockholm—Westminster Abbey 
of Sweden—contains the ancestral burial vaults of the 
Leijonhufvuds. 


The wedding of the Kammarherre and the Baroness Lei- 
jonhufvud took place in the fashionable Klarakerke in 
Stockholm, with Pastor Franzén, the Swedish poet (who 
next year was created Bishop of Hernésand), officiating. Of 
this union came two sons: Axel Leonard, born in 1832, and 
the subject of our sketch, Gustaf Wilhelm, born two years 
later. 


The marriage which began thus auspiciously in the union 
of two distinguished lines of Swedish nobility ended dis- 
astrously, for Gustaf’s mother, the Baroness Leijonhufvud, 
in 1849 secured a legal separation from the Kammarherre. 
No one knows the real reason for the separation. Dr. Sixten 
Belfrage, as well as Jenny Belfrage in her Bidrag till 
Slékten Belfrages Historia, suggests that “the causes of the 
marital separation are unknown, but it may have been due 
to Axel Ake’s inability to handle funds”. If Gustaf Wil- 
helm shall later be called a spendthrift and a wastrel, it will 
be well to recall this fact and his father’s life and Gustaf’s 
early experiences. 


Axel Ake Belfrage advanced to the rank of brevet-major 
in the army in 1849 (the year of the divorce) and later 
quitted the army. He returned to Mariestad on Lake Vaner, 


Se 
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in Vastergétland, near his birthplace, where he died in 1885 
at the venerable age of eighty-nine. 

Gustaf’s father, while he lacked the progressiveness of the 
Major-General, nevertheless was actively interested in agri- 
culture, as is evidenced by his election to membership in 
Landbruksakademien (the Academy of Agriculture) in 
Stockholm. Of his two sons, the elder, Axel Leonard, lived 
a life similar to his father’s, with the exception that he had 
no country estates to attend (these having been long since 
sold by order of the bankruptcy-court). He was an officer 
in a regiment in Stockholm, and served as aide-de-camp to 
the Hertug, or Grand-Duke, of Ostergétland, later King 
Oscar II. Gustaf’s brother survived his father but a few 
months, dying on December 31, 1885. He had succeeded to 
the title of Caput familia of the Belfrage clan in Sweden 
on the death of his father the preceding April. Since both 
of the Kammarherre’s sons died without issue, this branch 
of the family became extinct. 


IV 


So much for the background and general family history. 
What of Our Man, Gustaf Wilhelm?—whom the family 
genealogy dismisses with the simple statement that he was 
an “Entomologist. Resided the last years of his life in 
Clif[f]ton in Texas, U. S. A., whence he sent home to the 
Academy of Science in Sweden large collections of insects. 
Died Dec. 7, 1882, in Cliff]ton.” 

The most painstaking and exhaustive search has failed to 
bring to light many facts regarding the early life of Gustaf 
Belfrage. Such fragmentary notes as I have been able to 
gather of his life in Sweden are due to the helpfulness of 
Dr. Sixten Belfrage. I translate: 

Unfortunately, very little is known about G. W. B. In January, 


1854 [at the age of twenty] he became a student in Skogsinstitutet 
(the high school of forestry) in Stockholm, where are trained jag- 
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mastarna (the royal foresters or chiefs of the particular districts of 
the Crown Forests). For some unknown reason G. W. B. never 
graduated [although the Adelskalendar of 1856 also records him as a 
student at Skogsinstitutet, presumably for 1855]. The exact time of 
his departure from the Skogsinstitut is not known. ... [In the Adels- 
kalendar for 1857, G. W. B. is recorded as a skogsforvaltare or “stew- 
ard of the forest” at Stjarnsund; in 1860, he is recorded merely as a 
steward of the forest, without location; in 1863 and 1865, he is re- 
corded as “living in America”.] . . . In these accounts that which is 
of interest is that G. W. B. was skogsforvaltare on the Stjarnsund 
property in Narke. This property was at this time the private property 
of the Royal House and the fact that G. W. B. had this position was 
undoubtedly due to his father’s position as Kammarherre. It is possible 
to believe that the reason that B. left the Skogsinstitut was that this 
position, which was undoubtedly just as good as being a jagmdstare 
(royal forester) in the employ of the government, presented itself to 
him. But it may also be that they procured this position for B. because 
he did not have a degree that would give him a right to a government 
position. It seems that he did not stay very long at Stjarnsund. The 
fact that the Kalendar of 1860 gives him merely the title “steward of 
the forest” points to the fact that at that time he had no position... . 
[Belfrage’s] journey to America must have taken place at the earliest 
in 1860, at the latest, in 1862 [since the statements in the calendars 
are based on the data of the preceding year]. . . . Perhaps the most 
correct supposition is the year 1861 or 1862. 


Belfrage, then, at the time of his eoming to America was 
about twenty-eight years old. The reasons for his leaving the 
homeland are not clear. One thing is certain, however : “that 
in some way he made it impossible for himself to remain in 
Sweden and [he] therefore emigrated.” (Dr. Sixten Bel- 
frage.) Certain of his intimate companions in Bosque and 
McLennan Counties, Texas, described him as “disinher- 
ited”, and as a “remittance man”. Others spoke of him as 
a spendthrift, who did not know the value of money; more- 
over, it was said that in Sweden he had married unhappily 
and after a short time had left his wife and had come to 
America to seek relief. 


It is certain that the latter statement was given by Bel- 
frage himself to one or two intimate companions; and as a 
result the impression was widespread that he had left a wife 
in the homeland. On this point Dr. Sixten Belfrage says: 
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That he was married is not known: [it is] not improbable, but it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that such an event would not have 
been reported by [his older] brother to the Adelskalendar [calendar 
of the nobility]. Possibly there is confusion with the father’s unhappy 
marriage. 


Wrangel & Bergstrom in their genealogy of Swedish nobles, 
and Anrep both state that Gustaf died unmarried. 


I have not been able to bridge the gap in time between 
Belfrage’s departure from Sweden and the first dependable 
record of him in Texas, nor to determine his port of entry 
into the United States.* All leads (and several have been 
followed) have proved futile. Of this we are certain: that 
in 1865 he was in Waco, Texas, where, just on the eve of 
the cessation of the war, he enlisted as a substitute for some 
man drafted for the Confederate Army. Mr. N. A. Nelson, 
an intimate friend of Belfrage, still living in Clifton, tells 
me that “Belfrage must have been in Waco, at least when 
the war broke up, since he enlisted and got $1000. . . [for 
taking] another man’s place. . . but never served on account 
of the war’s so suddenly ending. . .. Some say that B. enlisted 
on one day and the next day peace was declared.” I have 
been unable to verify Belfrage’s service from the records 
of either the Adjutant-General of Texas or the United 
States War Department. However, neither have I been able 
to secure the military record of Belfrage’s benefactor in 
Waco, Samuel J. Forsgard, who, as is well known, served 
in Colonel Gurley’s regiment; so that the lack of such 
record proves nothing either way regarding Belfrage’s mili- 
tary service during the Civil War. 

Belfrage used to recount to his companions how before 
he came to Texas he had “hoboed” through the state of 
South Carolina (presumably having come from the North), 
and then arrived in Waco, penniless, where he was be- 


*As this paper goes to press, Professor H. B. Parks states in a private communi- 
cation that Belfrage at one time lived in the Swedish community at Round Rock, 
Texas. None of the Bosque County Norse knows of any such residence. 
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friended by Samuel J. Forsgard. He entered the employ 
of Forsgard & Company in Waco as a clerk. He continued 
with the Forsgards for some years, during which time he 
indulged entomological interests, built up a large collection, 
entered into correspondence with numerous entomologists 
in Europe and America, and established himself as a most 
gifted and skilful collector. As appears from a letter printed 
in Calvert’s life of Cresson, Belfrage had by March 9, 
1867, established a correspondence with that naturalist. In 
the years 1868-71, as appears in various Vetenskapsakade- 
miens Handlingar covering that period, he sold large col- 
lections of insects of all orders from Texas to the Swedish 
Academy of Science at Stockholm. He had also sold Dr. 
H. A. Hagen a collection of insects from Waco (Neurop- 
tera, Orthoptera, Hymenoptera, and Hemiptera), which 
Hagen later presented to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy of Harvard College; and had in 1869 exchanged 
a large collection of Texan insects with the Boston Society 
of Natural History, through Scudder and Packard. He had 
also sent to the Peabody Academy of Science at Salem 
abundant specimens of certain entomostraca, Thysanura, 
and Ixodes from Texas, and as early as 1872 had gained 
an enviable reputation as a “careful and observing collector 
of insects”. Packard, in the introduction to his work, 
“Geometrid Moths of the United States”, indicates how he 
was indebted to “large collections in the Museum of the 
Peabody Academy of Science . . . containing my types of 
new species from Bosque County, Texas, collected by G. W. 
Belfrage, and from Dallas, Texas, through Mr. Boll. I have 
also had the privilege of examining the types of a few 
Texan species [collected by Boll?] contained in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy. I have also received the 
larve and notes on a few species from Mr. Belfrage.” The 
Texas collection in the Naturhistoriska Riksmuseum at 
Stockholm, says Prof. Dr. Sjéstedt, “is quite a comprehen- 
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sive collection, and specimens are abundantly scattered 
throughout the insect orders of the Museum”. 

Early in the year 1867, Belfrage’s mother died, leaving 
him from her estate an annual income of between $300 and 
$400, which was sent to him annually through his uncle, 
General Baron A. G. Leijonhufvud. By this time Belfrage’s 
family had completely cut him off: the diaries of the 
Kammarherre of this and earlier periods make no mention 
of Gustaf, and doubtless his older brother had not served 
exactly in the rdle of a peacemaker. The psychologist draws 
from the whole situation obvious conclusions: the older 
son’s following closely in his father’s footsteps, doubtless 
overawing the younger, who responded by a defense reac- 
tion of the revolt type. Gustaf was a ne’er-do-well, as far 
as paternal desires went; yet he appears to have had the 
confidence of his mother. 

With the added income from her estate (interest from a 
fund of about ten thousand dollars) Belfrage looked for- 
ward to relinquishing his clerkship, which he did about 
1870, and then removed to the hamlet of Norse, in Bosque 
County. His mail address until about 1875 continued to be 
Waco, as all mail was forwarded to him through the Fors- 
gards at that place. After that his mail address was “Clif- 
ton”, nine miles from Norse. For several years after Bel- 
frage’s arrival in Norse (i. e., from 1870 to 1879) he lived 
with Mr. Carl Questad, an old Norse farmer who dwelt on 
a beautiful hill overlooking Meridian Creek. In this local- 
ity of rare beauty Belfrage made his magnificent collections 
from Bosque County. When I visited the place last spring 
Dr. O. M. Olson pointed out two great live-oak trees, say- 
ing, “Belfrage set his light-traps under those trees to catch 
night-flying insects nearly sixty years ago. He used lights to 
attract insects, and most of his work was done at night. We 
got magnificent beetles and moths in this way: I remember 
how delighted Belfrage was with the first pair of glow- 
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worms (Lampyrid beetle larve), that I found for him: in 
his generous, carefree way he gave me five dollars for the 
pair. Then he would sell them for a tenth of that amount!” 

In 1879 Belfrage built himself a small hut on Meridian 
Creek on the Chris Pederson farm, about three miles from 
the Questad place. Here he was found dead, on the morning 
of December 7, 1882. 


V 


Belfrage was a prodigious collector. As early as 1869 he 
advertised an exchange-collection of 25,000 Texan insects, 
and had won the cordial approval of naturalists as “‘an ac- 
tive and zealous collector; his mounting of specimens is the 
very perfection of neatness”. He sold continually and ex- 
tensively through the thirteen subsequent years, both to 
amateurs and to serious students. In spite of this fact, his 
collections of insects at the time of his death comprised 36,- 


881 pinned specimens in good order, in addition to beetles 
in paper, sawdust, and alcohol, and butterflies in papers!* 


For a number of years Belfrage planned to make a col- 
lecting trip through the Southwest. As early as 1869 he 
issued a prospectus in the Canadian Entomologist, saying: 


At the request of several gentlemen in this country and Europe, I 
intend to make an extensive eight or nine months’ Entomological col- 
lecting tour in Western Texas and Southern New Mexico, if sufficient 
means can be raised. . . . I shall be obliged by receiving early informa- 
tion from all desiring to subscribe, stating at the same time their 
wishes. . . . If anything should happen during the tour to prevent 
my fulfilling my engagements, or if anyone dislikes his share, the 
money will be refunded. .. . 


*A question has arisen in regard to the localities from which Belfrage collected 
his specimens, many of them “types”. Nearly all of his specimens with collection- 
dates before 1870 were taken at Waco, McLennan County (in East Central Texas), 
while those with later dates came usually from Clifton, Bosque County, which is 
about forty miles northwest of Waco. Nearly all of Belfrage’s specimens came from 
these two adjoining counties. In 1869 Belfrage collected some insects at Galveston, 
and there are Belfrage specimens from Bastrop County, Texas—probably exchanges 
with L. Heiligbrodt, of that place. As Belfrage often neglected to state localities on 
his labels, this suggestion is given to clear up type-localities for new species. 
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In 1877 he still looked forward to taking such a collecting 
trip. However, he never made the tour he had planned. 

An editorial obituary notice in the American Naturalist 
(written, presumably, by Professor A. S. Packard, long a 
correspondent of Belfrage, and one of the editors of that 
journal), casts light on Belfrage’s work as a collector. I 
quote: 

If the insect fauna of Texas is, at the present time [1883], better 
known than that of most of the Western States of this continent, it is 
largely due to the skill and industry of Mr. Belfrage and the late 
Mr. Jacob Boll, who were the foremost among the few really careful 
and conscientious collectors in the country. The number of new and 
interesting species discovered by Mr. Belfrage is really astonishing, 
considering that they were collected in a very limited area of the State, 
and several of his discoveries were named after him by our most promi- 
nent entomologists. The care and neatness he exhibited in preserving 
and preparing his specimens, as well as the honesty with which he 
filled the orders of his numerous correspondents, deservedly procured 
him a reputation as a collector which extended far beyond the limits 
of this country. 

Belfrage published no entomological papers, so far as the 
writer can learn. In a letter to Ezra T. Cresson, dated July 
26, 1873, Belfrage stated that he was working at the prep- 
aration of a paper on the insects of Bosque County, Texas. 
Nothing came of this paper.* In 1880 his health began to 


fail rapidly; and he died two years later. 


VI 


Apparently there is no portrait of G. W. Belfrage extant, 
either in Europe or in America. Dr. Knut Belfrage of Lid- 
képing, Sweden, possesses a great collection of family por- 
traits, but none of the subject of this sketch. There are, how- 
ever, excellent published portraits of Gustaf’s father and 
paternal grandfather. In the absence of portraits, one must 
trust to accounts of his appearance and personal character- 
istics given by contemporaries of Belfrage still living. Says 


*In the inventory of Belfrage’s estate is listed the following item: : [Bale] of 
Manuscript[;] no value.” 
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Mr. H. C. Bradstreet, postal clerk at Clifton during Gus- 
taf’s sojourn there: 
He was a very tall man, spare, face tolerably full, with a mous- 
tache; of jovial disposition and expression; an active man . . . very 


highly educated . . . from hearsay he was connected by relationship 
with some of the Swedish nobility. 


Mr. Frank Kell, President of the Wichita Falls & South- 
ern Railway, says of him: 
As a boy I well remember G. W. B., and knew of the work which 


he was carrying on in that section. He was not communicative to any- 
one, and being only a small boy, I had no opportunity of learning 
anything whatever of his antecedents or individualities further than 
[that] he was generally recognized as a cultured man and one with 
pronounced eccentricities. 
Dr. O. M. Olson, his personal physician, and younger com- 
panion in collecting, says of his personal appearance: 


He was a very tall, spare, broad-faced, moustached, weight 160 
pounds, with a jovial expression, and an agreeable, companionable 
disposition; in industry he was active and indefatigable. The towns- 
people at Clifton thought very well of him. 

Mr. J. N. Colwick, president of the Bosque County His- 
torical Society, tells the impressions of Belfrage that he 
gained as a boy of twelve years: 


He looked to me to be one of the tallest men I had ever seen 
(probably six feet three inches). He had deep blue eyes, and was a 
very slender man; features pleasant, and so was his disposition. .. . 
He was a truthful, reliable man: “his word was as good as his bond”. 
... He was not of a social disposition, but spoke pleasantly to those 
speaking to him. 

Even in Belfrage’s later years, when his besetting fault 
had reduced him to but the shadow of his former self, he 
still was a charming, cultivated companion. True to his 
origin as the scion of two distinguished houses of the Swed- 
ish nobility, he remained the gentleman. The inventory of 
his estate shows the poverty of his later years; there is 
evidence of a struggle against overwhelming personal temp- 
tation; yet in it all he retained some of the refinements of his 
youth and early manhood. He died at the age of forty- 
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eight—a broken man, but one who had placed students ot 
American zoélogy under an obligation which can hardly be 
overstated. 

His intemperate habits, which dated back to his student 
days in Stockholm, had grown upon him during his sojourn 
in Texas. General and excessive drinking was then much 
more common than in later years. Whiskey was distilled in 
Bosque County, and sold for twenty-five cents a gallon. As 
Belfrage became older, the bottle mastered him. Again and 
again he fought to regain himself, with repeated failure. 
His credit became impaired; often, in the absence of money, 
when the mania was upon him, he is said to have drained 
his specimen-jars of their alcohol. When a remittance came 
for specimens sent, say, to students in England, Italy, 
France, or Russia, the money was quickly spent. A purse 
of gold roubles sent by Radochkoffsky was dispersed in a 
single night, says a former drinking companion. Death was 
due, officially, to “heart failure’—one wonders if it really 
did not come mania 4 potu. 

Belfrage’s friends—and mine—led me to an unmarked 
grave in the corner of a country churchyard, which has been 
joined to other plots to make a larger Kirkegaarde for the 
Norse church. As I looked over the newer plot, with its 
garish and ostentatious monuments, I recalled Madame de 
Staél’s indictment of Florence at the church of Santa 
Croce — that resting place of some of the most illustrious 
dead of Europe: Rossini, Aretino, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, 
Galileo, Michaelangelo. “Nous prions pour nos morts”, 
said a priest. “Oui, vous avez raison... C’est la seule pro- 
priété glorieuse qui vous reste.” 

And to me this unmarked plot is more sacred than the 
flag-draped Riddarholmskerke of far-off Stockholm, and 
the ancestral vaults of the Leijonhufvuds. 
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MLLE. DE LESPINASSE 
A Heart of Fire 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


I 


HE was one of the great lovers of the world. Like 
S Sappho, like Héloise, like the Julie of Rousseau and 

the Manon Lescaut of Prévost, she knew the wildest 
torment of self-forgetful passion and ennobled it by the 
completeness of self-surrender, and she analyzed its subtlest 
tortures with an astonishing and revealing clarity. Yet at the 
same time she was a woman of the world, of the French 
eighteenth-century world, poised, self-possessed, dignified, 
keenly alive to all social forces, and keenly aware of their 
charm as well as of their hollowness. The contrast between 
the creature of social control and efficiency and the wrecked 
human spirit underneath is infinitely instructive and profit- 
able. As Sainte-Beuve puts it, “for a moment the veil is 
torn asunder, and we read bare soul.” 


Julie de Lespinasse was born in Lyons in 1732, the ille- 
gitimate child of the Comtesse d’Albon, who had also an 
older son and daughter by her husband. Julie’s childhood 
was not unhappy until at fifteen she lost her mother. Her 
father married her mother’s older sister and for a time she 
lived in their family, not very happily. She was relieved 
from this by her father’s sister, Madame du Deffand, who 
was blind, wanted a companion, and took Julie to Paris, in 
1754. At first things went smoothly. But the elder lady was 
proud of her salon and social success. She was sensitive and 
jealous. And she soon saw that Julie was attractive and 
popular and was drawing altogether too much attention. 
They quarreled and parted in 1764, and Julie by the aid of 
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friends set up a modest establishment of her own. This soon 
became a social center, and she might probably have kept 
up an active and delightful career to an old age, if it had 
not been for the strange complication of amorous dis- 
turbance, which we shall elucidate more fully and which 
shattered her whole soul before her death, in 1776. 

The tragic points of this unhappy life, no doubt at all 
times colored and affected by the sufferer’s temperament, 
cannot be better summed up than in Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse’s own vivid and telling words: “I who have known 
nothing but suffering and grief, who have been the victim 
of ill-nature and tyranny for ten years, who have no for- 
tune, who have lost my health and have experienced only 
atrocities at the hands of those who should have given me 
comfort, and who had my childhood torn by the very care 
that was taken to cultivate and to heighten my sensibility 
. .. I knew terror and dread, before I had the power to 
think or to judge.” 

The main source of Julie’s later sufferings may perhaps 
be found in her family difficulties. She had a deeply affec- 
tionate nature. She longed for love, yearned for love, and in 
the normal relations of life she did not get it. She was de- 
voted to her mother’s memory, and if her mother had lived, 
things might have been different. She would have been glad 
to turn to her sister and her brother, but they were unre- 
sponsive. She was devotedly fond of her sister’s children, 
especially of Abel. Indeed, her love for children and her 
success with them are very evident, and children of her own 
would probably have solved her problems better than any- 
thing else. Abel was always friendly, but when she asked 
him for help in her troubles, he perhaps justly alleged that 
he had troubles of his own, and the best he could do for her 
was to effect a formal reconciliation with the church when 
she lay on her death-bed. On every page that she wrote there 
is indisputable indication of her passionate desire to be 
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foved and to love: “I know only one pleasure, I have only 
one interest, that of friendship; that sustains and consoles 
me, but often also it tears me in pieces.” 

In her circumstances it would not be expected that she 
would have many women as friends. Yet there were women 
of high character and notable distinction to whom she was 
devotedly attached and who returned her affection. So dis- 
creet and judicious and refined a lady as Madame Geof- 
frin admired and sought Julie almost to the point of infatua- 
tion, and she showed her regard not merely in social atten- 
tions, but in the more solid form of an annual pension of 
three thousand francs which formed her friend’s chief 
means of subsistence. But the most interesting and the most 
pathetic of these feminine relations is undoubtedly that with 
Madame du Deffand. The connection would have been a 
source of lasting pleasure and solace to both, if the element 
of dependence had not entered into it. They were both so 
intelligent, so noble, so really estimable, that they must 
have admired and loved each other. 


But as a mistress Madame du Deffand’s defects of dis- 
position made her intolerable to a temperament at once so 
proud and so sensitive as Julie’s; and when the break came, 
it was complete and irreparable. Julie was neither spiteful 
nor unforgiving, yet even she could never get over the treat- 
ment she had received. Madame du Deffand’s wrath was 
more active if not more enduring. She did her enemy a 
bad turn when she could, and she never referred to her 
without a sneer. 

The chief element in Madame du Deffand’s irritation 
and the force that continued to keep it alive was undoubt- 
edly the social success of her former dependent. The salons 
then concentrated the social existence of Paris, always the 
most social city in the world, and no salon was more popular 
than that of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. As La Harpe 
describes it: “From five o’clock in the afternoon till ten you 
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were sure of finding there the élite of all sorts, men of the 
Court, men of letters, ambassadors, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, women of quality; it was almost a certificate of social 
standing to be received in such an assemblage.” 

The popularity of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was in 
no way owing to her personal beauty. She was over thirty 
when she broke with Madame du Deffand and set up her 
own salon, but Grimm says that she had never been young. 
Shortly after this the small-pox attacked her and decidedly 
diminished any attraction of mere feature that she may have 
had. Nevertheless, it is perfectly clear she had an extra- 
ordinary charm which appealed to people of all sorts, to 
young and old, to rich and poor, to common and distin- 
guished. The keenest analysts of her time endeavored to 
describe this charm, and if they did not succeed perfectly, 
their efforts are at least impressive. Thus, Guibert sums 
up admirably the play of her features, the infinite variety 
and swift mobility which made her seem to find a response 
for every sort of spiritual suggestion and approach: “TI have 
seen faces animated by wit, by passion, by pleasure, by 
despair; but how many subtle shades of expression were 
unknown to me until I met her.” And D’Alembert suggests 
profoundly perhaps the surest method of making ourselves 
attractive to any one: “If you please the world generally, 
you have especially the power of pleasing people who are 
worth it; and you please them by the effect they have upon 
yourself, by the delight which they feel in appreciating how 
much you grasp what is worth while in them.” 

If personal beauty was not responsible for Julie’s suc- 
cess, money was even less so. She did not depend in any 
way whatever upon those adjuncts and accessories of com- 
fort or luxury which go so far toward social advancement 
when you are fortunate enough to possess them. The en- 
tertainment she offered her friends was intellectual and 
spiritual only, and yet they willingly left the gorgeous 
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apartments and splendidly furnished table of Madame 
Geoffrin to seek what Julie had to offer. 

For it cannot be too much emphasized that lack of looks 
and lack of money did not at all prevent Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse from being a leader in the Parisian world. She 
had exquisite tact, adapted herself to the needs of every one, 
the wishes of every one, the character of every one. She let 
every one behave in her parlor with the utmost freedom, 
yet she had a remarkable gift of harmonizing all these dif- 
ferent interests, and making them center in her own leader- 
ship. She was not brilliant or witty like Madame du Def- 
fand, did not abound in quick sayings or snapping epigrams, 
but the quality of her talk is excellently suggested by 
D’Alembert: “What above all distinguishes you in society 
is the art of saying to each person just what is suited to him; 
and this art, though by no means common, is, as you practice 
it, perfectly simple: it consists in never speaking of yourself 
to others, but a great deal of them.” And D’Alembert 
quotes a remark of hers, to the effect that she would like 
to know the weakness of every one, pointing out that this 
did not spring from cruel curiosity, but simply from the 
desire to meet every one’s needs. The result of this social 
gift is well indicated in the enthusiastic words of La Harpe: 
“She inspired so much confidence that there was no one who 
at the end of a fortnight was not ready to tell her the history 
of his life. Hence no one had so many friends and every 
one of them was beloved as if he were the only friend she 
had.” 

This attraction appealed to the most notable people of 
the time as well as to the common and humble. Grave and 
dignified personages turned aside from their serious affairs 
to the diversion and sympathy that Mademoiselle de Les- 
Pinasse could offer them. There was the aged and brilliant 
President Hénault. There were the distinguished foreigners, 
like the Scotch philosopher and historian Hume and the 
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gay and clever Italians, Caraccioli and Galiani. There 
were popular authors, like Marmontel, and prominent 
statesmen like Turgot. And there was the thinker and 
writer Condorcet, who put aside his own literary occupa- 
tions to act as Julie’s secretary and who remained her de- 
voted friend as long as she lived. 

Among all these great friends none was more constant or 
more useful than the philosopher and mathematician 
D’Alembert, who stood among the first writers of his time, 
with Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot, and whose 
literary influence was immense. In the early days D’Alem- 
bert had been a follower of Madame du Deffand, but when 
the young companion appeared, he immediately attached 
himself to her, was the most active leader in the revolt, and 
did not hesitate a moment when the older lady, in a mood 
of foolish irritation, told him that he must make his choice 
irrevocably. 

Somewhat later D’Alembert was taken seriously ill. Julie 
at once went to his lodgings and took care of him. Also, 
finding that the lodgings were undesirable, she took him into 
the house where she herself lived, and here he remained 
until her death. Naturally this occasioned a certain amount 
of scandal, but those well qualified to judge assure us that 
there was no basis for it, but that the relation was purely 
Platonic. At any rate, D’Alembert’s devotion increased to 
the end, and Julie revered and admired him, in spite of her 
distraction to other and more passionate loves. Strangely, 
or perhaps naturally, the philosopher never became aware 
of these. Only after Julie’s death, did he find out, by read- 
ing papers which she had implored him to destroy unread, 
that she cared for others more than she did for him, and 
this added unutterable bitterness to the lasting grief he felt 
for her loss. With what poignant misery does he write of 
his situation to Frederick the Great: “I resemble a man 
who should see before him a long desert to be traversed and 
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the abyss of destruction at the end of this desert, without 
hope of finding a single human being who will mourn when 
he falls into the abyss or will remember him after he has 
fallen.” 


Undoubtedly D’Alembert was the chief figure in Julie’s 
social success and the main agent helping her to attain it, 
and through him she accomplished as much socially as she 
could ever have hoped or expected. Yet even in the days 
when she was most absorbed in the social whirl, and much 
more when she was overcome by a deeper passion, she felt 
the hollowness and emptiness of it all, its insufficiency to 
satisfy the needs of a serious spirit. She kept up the tumult 
to the end, yet in a moment of despair she cries: “Good 
God! was there ever so much pride, so much disdain, so 
much contempt, so much injustice, in a word, the accumula- 
tion and mixture of all that has peopled hell and the mad- 
houses for a thousand centuries? All this was yesterday in 
my sitting room, and the walls did not fall in.” 


Il 


For Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was as notable for intel- 
lectual force and insight, as for social charm; and indeed a 
large part of the charm came from the clear and penetrat- 
ing vision, always qualified by tenderness and spiritual 
grace. 


Her education, as might have been expected from her cir- 
cumstances, was no doubt of a rather rambling and uncer- 
tain character. Her mother gave her what she could, which 
was not much, and little else was given to her directly. But 
the best education she could have was her own quick wit 
and her vast and constant contact with the world. As she 
herself puts it: “The President Hénault, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the Archbishop of Aix, M. Turgot, M. D’Alem- 
bert, the Abbé de Boismont, M. de Mora, these are the men 
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who have taught me to think and to talk.” She could hardly 
have gone to a better school. 


She applied her keen insight and analytical power to the 
problems of life in general, too often with the melancholy 
which is apt to accompany such clear vision. She keeps up 
a close and constant observation of those about her, observa- 
tion not really obscured by the depth of her tenderness and 
sympathy, though these qualities do conflict with it to some 
extent, as in her formal portrait of Condorcet. Above all, 
she profoundly, fearlessly, and almost cruelly analyzes her- 
self, on all occasions and in all connections. Thus she dis- 
sects and explains her social attraction: “I am loved only 
because people believe and see that it pleases me to be so. 
They love me for what I feel, not for what they feel. That 
proves at once the inadequacy of my intelligence and the 
activity of my soul.” And again she lays bare the great spir- 
itual gulf which neither social attraction nor anything else 
can fill or cover: “I hear people say that I am gay, and it 
delights me that, without a trace of insincerity, but only with 
the desire to keep people about me, I can conquer my nat- 
ural disposition to the point of making the world think that 
I am gay. What is curious is that no one suspects the effort 
required to appear what I am thought really to be. But it 
is because people observe very little, and it is fortunate, for 
there is not much to be gained by seeing more than others 
do.” 

Also, the intelligence was not used merely in practical 
matters and in daily contact. Though she may not have had 
much formal education, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was a 
wide and curious reader, and as in every other phase of her 
existence, she identified herself passionately with what she 
read. If the book interested her at all, she became part of it 
and made it part of herself. Rousseau and Richardson took 
the profound and lasting hold upon her heart that they 
took upon so many eighteenth-century men and women. 
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It might be supposed that such an ardent interest in lit- 
erature, combined with daily association with great authors, 
would arouse a certain amount of literary ambition and de- 
sire to write great things of her own. This does not appear 
to any extent. Julie’s ambition took a different turn: she did 
not care so much to be an author herself as to have a hand 
in the making of authors. Her salon was the headquarters 
of the literary politics of the day, and few days have been 
more political. Her friend D’Alembert was a prominent 
figure in the composition of the celebrated Encyclopédie, 
one of the great literary forces of the eighteenth century. 
He was also an active member of the Academy, and no in- 
fluence was more important than his in managing the affairs 
of that organization, which has always played so conspicu- 
ous a part in French and European literary life. 


Julie entered with all her passionate soul into the politico- 
literary game. She toiled and cajoled and persuaded to get 
her friends advanced. And if she took no cruel or dishon- 
orable steps against those who were not her friends, she at 
least experienced intense personal distress when they tri- 
umphed and her friends went to the wall. It is easy to un- 
derstand that the play and movement of this literary world, 
the complication of contending and conflicting passions and 
interests, and the feeling that the delicate threads might often 
be touched and guided by her little fingers, should have grat- 
ified Mademoiselle de Lespinasse immensely. Brought up as 
she had been, an abandoned waif, a mere abject dependent, 
without name or friends or money or standing in the world, 
the relish of such gradually acquired success and popularity 
and influence must have been delicious. No doubt she en- 
joyed it fully and did all she could to retain it. 

With politics it was somewhat the same as with litera- 
ture, though naturally Julie’s direct political influence was 
little. Her intimacy with Turgot, who discussed with her 
his plans for reform, her acquaintance with the English 
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minister, Lord Shelburne, and many others, kept her well 
informed of what went on in governmental matters. Here, 
as elsewhere, her comments and opinions are intelligent and 
original, even if they are not profound. But in politics, as in 
everything, the personal element with her is foremost. She 
is passionately interested in the projects and the success of 
her friends, and all that enthusiasm, argument, and pres- 
sure can do to help them is done. And she takes everything 
home to herself, infuses her own tinge of melancholy and 
apprehension into the course of public affairs as well as into 
her private ones. 


Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s esthetic interest was not 
confined to books and authors, but extended to other aspects 
of artistic activity. And here again what is notable is the 
intensely personal quality of her enjoyment. She likes things 
because she likes them, because they touch her and move 
her, and the labored analyses of professional critics are 
quite indifferent. In painting she seems to have taken little 
interest; at least she rarely mentions it. But the theater 
charmed her, when it did not bore her. The intense and 
violent contrast of the two experiences appears character- 
istically in her comment on a play of Sedaine: “The two 
first acts bored me to the point of not holding my attention, 
and the three last forced it to such an extent that I could 
not breathe; and as attention is for me a violent state, I was 
dead that evening after it: my physical machine was worn 
out from the state of tension that had overcome my spirit.” 

With music, the excitement, the stimulus, the enthusiasm 
are even greater. She takes an intense interest in the dispute 
between the French and Italian schools, which agitated the 
whole Parisian world. But she frankly confesses that she 
likes them both, when they move her. And few things in the 
world move her like the music of Gluck’s Orpheus; it has 
power to help her for the moment even in amorous despair : 
“There is but one thing in the world that does me good, it 
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is music; but it is a good that others would call agony. I 
wish I might hear ten times a day that air which tears me 
in pieces and brings back to me with ecstasy all that I 
regret.” 

Two of the most important emotional elements of life 
seem, either from temperament or from circumstances, to 
have been lacking in Julie. She had no enjoyment of nature, 
of the external world. In this no doubt she was like many 
men and women of her time. Still, her indifference to the 
charms of country life is exceptional, even for the Paris of 
that day, and it is especially notable in the eager reader 
and admirer of Rousseau. She was a child of the cities; she 
always dwelt in cities, and she loved them. When she did get 
away from the bustle and the pavements, she was eager to 
get back. 

Also, there is almost no hint in her writing of any inter- 
est in religion. God and the life in the future seem to offer 
her no hope or consolation at all. She lived with a horde 
of eighteenth-century philosophers who had no care for 
these things, and she quite imbibed their indifference. One 
of the most curious documents in regard to her, though her 
biographers take little notice of it, is the elaborate dialogue 
in which Diderot introduces her conversing on the secrets 
of the universe with the physician Bordeu, while their pa- 
tient D’Alembert interjects various comments of delirium 
or dream. The attitude and opinions that Diderot gives her 
may not have much significance, but it is an extraordinary 
tribute that a man of his power should have thought her 
view of abstract matters worth presenting at all. In her own 
actual writing, however, God makes no figure, and if she 
refers to theology, it is to ridicule “the folly of this absurd 
product of the human spirit”. As to a life after death, eter- 
nal sleep appears to her “the most natural solution and the 
most welcome”. 

Yet it would seem as if few were born with more treas- 
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ures of mystical passion and intensity to bestow upon the 
things of the other world. If God had got hold of her early, 
he would have possessed her completely and forever. As it 
was, the passion that she might have given to heaven was 
poured out upon creatures wholly of this earth; yet it can- 
not be denied that celestial strains were in it. 


Ill 


For under the varied normal surface of all these happily 
and properly varied normal human interests, there went on 
a hideous, magnificent, tragic tumult of volcanic amorous 
passion. And note that it was not the passion of a girl, but 
that it came to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse as a grown 
woman in her thirties, and swept her away as furiously as 
Juliet or Cleopatra. And as one stops to think of it, one 
wonders how many such passions are raging and swirling 
all about one, hidden and disguised as completely under 
the revealing feminine garb of today as under the more 
enveiling habiliments of Julie’s time. 

First, to state briefly what the complication of her strange 
love entanglements was. In the earlier days, while she was 
still with Madame du Deffand, there was an Irish adven- 
turer named Taaffe, who seems to have aroused a sugges- 
tion of what was to come later. But the older lady broke 
this up—perhaps not untenderly, yet her interference was 
one of the elements in the breach that took place later. 

Then, after Julie’s salon was well established, there came 
to Paris in the later ’sixties a young Spaniard, the Marquis 
de Mora. Mora was of the best family, and had before him 
a great career in either the diplomatic or the military 
world. He had been married, had a son, and had lost his 
wife, though he was much younger than Julie. His family 
naturally did not look with entire favor on his acquaintance 
with her, and their interference, together with his already 
broken health, acted as obstacles which perhaps did as 
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much in a temperament like Julie’s to kindle the flame as 
to quench it. She gave him her whole soul, and it is probable 
that he gave his in return; but it is not probable that there 
was any illicit relation between them, and marriage was 
what they both looked forward to. 


The obstacles continually and almost hopelessly inter- 
fered with this. Mora was repeatedly obliged to return to 
Spain. In his absence Julie did little but think of him and 
write to him, though none of these letters has been pre- 
served, the collection published in later years being un- 
doubtedly spurious. 

When Mora had left Paris for the last time, as it seemed 
incurably ill, Julie, who thought herself inconsolable, came 
into contact with the Comte de Guibert, a young soldier 
and author, whose recently published book on tactics had 
made him praised and féted everywhere. He seems to have 
had by no means the real worth or nobility of Mora, but he 
was brilliant, ardent, quick to understand and to respond, 
if also to forget. Julie insensibly began to confide her 
anguish to him, and almost before she realized, she found 
herself with another passion on her hands, as absorbing, as 
engrossing as the first, and terribly complicated with it. 
As the affair progressed, in a moment of complete abandon- 
ment, she made the last great sacrifice, which she had never 
made to her former, nobler lover, and from that hour her 
life was a torture of tragedy and nothing else. 

To complicate matters still further, Mora set out for 
Paris in a last effort to rejoin her, and died in 1774 at 
Bordeaux on the way. Shortly after, Guibert put the cli- 
max on the whole tragic situation by marrying, professing 
to retain the most loyal friendship for Julie, who was all 
the time lavishing upon him a passion the more frenzied 
because it was made up of such mingled elements, adora- 
tion, contempt, regret, remorse, despair, and fleeting mo- 
ments of incomparable ecstasy. Human nature will not en- 
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dure such extremes; she died two years later, pouring out 
her soul to Guibert to the end in the wild series of letters 
that have kept her alive for posterity, and at the same time 
never ceasing to cherish the memory of her earlier lover. 

Through it all the clear vision persists, and the curious, 
torturing pleasure of analyzing one’s sufferings to the 
minutest detail. Jule is constantly watching her own experi- 
ences and applying her penetrating insight to the study of 
them. When her lover is absent, she comments thus: “It is 
not the length of your absence that afflicts me; for my 
thought will not dwell upon the extent of it. It is simply 
the present that weighs upon my soul, oppresses it, beats it 
down, saddens it, and hardly leaves it enough energy to 
desire a better frame of thought.” 


With equal care and clarity she penetrates the feelings 
and the characters of her lovers and portrays them with ex- 
traordinary force and vividness. Most curious of all, 
though it will be quite comprehensible to those who have 
been through a somewhat similar experience, she discusses 
one lover with the other and explains her passion to him 
who is not the recipient of it with an energy which must 
have been startling and not wholly agreeable. Again and 
again she tells Guibert how much she loved and loves Mora, 
for the love persisted after his death, and she fortifies the 
love by the elaborate display of his admirable qualities. 

And, as she sees clearly the nature of her passion, so there 
are moments when she tries to overcome it, and to establish 
the calm, royal domination of her soul. She admires such 
domination. She is wise, and thoughtful, and helpful, in ad- 
vising it for others. She writes to Condorcet, who had senti- 
mental difficulties of his own: “If you can attain repose and 
calm, believe that you have seized happiness. Alas! Is there 
any other? And can there be any when one has made one’s 
existence dependent upon another? Were he a god, the sac- 
rifice would be too great.” Yet, even as she advises, she 
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appreciates the absurdity of such good counsel coming 
from her, “I who suffer without ceasing, I who know not 
how to calm myself, in a word I who have not common 
sense and can do nothing for my friends except love them 
tenderly and pity them with my whole soul when they 
suffer.” 

Then she determines to make herself over, to begin life 
anew with stoical serenity. She will not be ravaged by 
these tumultuous sins. She reads deep, edifying books, only 
somehow they do not take hold of her: “I cannot read with 
interest: I am always reading what I feel, not what | see. 
Ah, how the mind weakens when one loves! To be sure, the 
soul loses nothing, but what is the good of a soul?” Still, 
there are rare moments when she feels that she has suc- 
ceeded, and triumphs in her hardly acquired serenity; but 
it is a rather lugubrious and mortuary triumph: “For some 
days I had not the strength to suffer or to love. Then at 
last I recovered that degree of reason that makes one ap- 
preciate everything at its just value and makes me feel that 
if I have no longer any pleasure to hope for, I have at least 
no ill to fear. I have recovered calm, but I am not fooled 
by it: it is the calm of death.” 

It hardly lasts a day. The tumult, the whirlwind, the hur- 
ricane of passion catches her and sweeps her away, breath- 
less, a willing and consenting victim. Calm is death, and 
love, even if love is all suffering, at least is life: “Oh, what 
pleasures, what delights a soul intoxicated with passion can 
still feel. My love, I know it, my life depends upon my 
madness: if I became calm, if I really gave myself up to 
reason, I could not live twenty-four hours.” 

The slightest whim of circumstance, the vaguest sugges- 
tion in her own soul or in his, is enough to scatter reason 
to the winds. Sometimes it is a fierce and sudden impulse 
of jealousy. Guibert was always attractive to women and 
only too ready to be attentive to them, much too attentive, 
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at any rate in one case, as it seemed to Julie’s anxious and 
suspicious heart. And, do the best she can, she will at times 
upbraid him and reproach him with it. Again, Guibert is 
not so rich as he might be. The natural remedy for this 
complaint, in France, would be an advantageous marriage. 
Julie, in her saner moods, recognizes this, and she even 
looks out what she considers a promising and suitable con- 
nection, and offers to do all she can to promote the match. 
But the gentleman, not unnaturally, prefers to do his own 
choosing, and almost unawares the despairing Julie finds 
her lover slipping out of her arms into the arms of another 
whom she is forced to admit to be in every way charming 
as well as rich. 

And this ought surely to be the end. She ought to give 
him up, to forget him, to refuse with scorn the pale and 
decorous friendship which she feels is all that would be 
possible between them henceforth. But she cannot give him 
up, she cannot let him go. There is but one end possible for 
her: life and love have become so hopelessly intertangled 
that never, never, never again can they be separated: “Oh, 
heaven! how terribly one lives when one is dead to every- 
thing except to one object which is the universe for us, and 
whch possesses our faculties to such an extent that it is no 
longer possible to live in any other moment than that in 
which one is living.” 

And no doubt in all this storm and tumult of passion and 
suffering the moments of rapture and celestial ecstasy come 
and almost seem to pay for all. As our old Spenser has it, 
in these love matters, 


A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour. 


Only sometimes it seems as if the sour came in tons and 
floods rather than in pounds, and the drams of sweet are 
very far between. But when they do come, Julie recognizes 
them as frankly and intensely as any one: “Dear heart, with 
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three words you make me a new soul, you fill me with an 
interest so keen, with a sentiment so tender and so profound 
that I lose the faculty of recalling the past and foreseeing 
the future. Yes, dear heart, I live wholly in you: I exist, 
because I love you; and this is so true that it seems to me 
impossible not to die if I should lose the hope of seeing you 
again.” 

The strange thing is that the currents of ecstasy and mis- 
ery run side by side, often blending with each other so that 
you cannot tell which is which, and it even seems to require 
the misery to bring out and accentuate and complete the 
ecstasy. Such is the high-wrought and perpetually over- 
strained nature of those who live always in extremes: “To 
love and to suffer, heaven and hell, this is what I would 
seek for myself, this is what I would live to feel, this is the 
climate in which I would dwell forever, and not in that 
temperate region which suits the fools and the automatons 
who are all about us playing and trifling with life.” 

Yet still remorselessly, through ecstasy and through mis- 
ery alike, there is the play of the incessant analysis, bring- 
ing eternal undeception and disillusion as to love, and most 
of all as to lovers. Even as to the nobler and better one, 
the disillusion would sometimes intrude, if we are to accept 
as genuine the portrait of Mora which is said to have been 
written by Julie during his life. While endowing him with 
all sorts of perfections, she yet suggests that these perfec- 
tions are rather of the intellect than of the heart and that 
he is more framed to inspire love than capable of loving. 
But when it comes to Guibert, the criticism is unsparing, 
and the disillusion would appear to be complete. He is 
absorbed in himself, his only love is his ambition, his own 
glory, his own success. He is quite incapable of the entire 
abandonment and self-surrender which real love requires, 
does not care for it, does not understand it. And she brands 
him and she lashes him, till one comes to feel that a lamb- 
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like patience must have been at least one of his good quali- 
ties: “Oh, my love! One should love you before knowing 
you, as I did; for when one comes to know you, it is like 
devoting oneself to hell to link one’s happiness to such as 
you.” She does not know whether she loves him or hates him 
most: “You know that when I hate you, it is because I love 
you to a point of passion that unhinges my soul.” 

The real trouble through it all is that what she loves more 
than any earthly lover is an ideal, and what she longs for is 
so remote and so impossible that no earthly lover can realize 
it. It is the obscure consciousness of this that makes her tol- 
erant of her lover even when she scourges him. And she is 
too well aware that she herself falls as far short of her ideal 
as any lover can do. It is the sense of her own faithlessness, 
her own disloyalty, that fosters the strange agonies of re- 
morse which run like veins of molten metal all through the 
otherwise sufficiently glowing tissue of her letters: “The 
past, the present, and the future offer me nothing but grief, 
regret, and remorse.” So she speaks at the beginning, so she 
continues to the end. 

This self-dissection, self-reproach, self-torment, even 
though blended with rare moments of ecstasy, keep her for 
the most part in moods of despair in which death is the 
only comfort and the only refuge. In both the ecstasy and 
the torment rest, repose, unbroken sleep seem immensely 
inviting and attractive: “I am worn and weary with ths 
voyage that is called life. I have not energy enough to termi- 
nate it abruptly, but I see with relief that I am verging 
toward the end.” No doubt the spiritual condition was much 
aggravated by physical weakness. Julie’s health, never ro- 
bust, greatly shattered by the rough treatment received with 
Madame du Deffand, was completely broken by this tumult 
of passion and the fury of normal instincts repressed and dis- 
torted from their natural outlet. Through the whole of her 
connection with Guibert she was obviously breaking and 
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fading away, until she faded out altogether. And, like so 
many of her contemporaries, she had too often recourse to 
the disastrous relief afforded by opium. Love, music, and 
opium, she says, are the best remedies she knows for the 
horror of life. And opium stupefied her, bewildered her, 
and depressed her, more even than music or love. 

The natural, instinctive outlet for such abnormal depres- 
sion would seem to have been suicide, and suicide was often 
in Julie’s thoughts and sometimes in her actual deeds. It was 
said that she tried to take an overdose of opium after 
Madame du Deffand broke off her first love affair with the 
brilliant Irishman. It is certain that she made the attempt 
after Mora’s death and was only thwarted by the opportune 
interference of Guibert, an interference for which she after- 
wards reproached him bitterly. But she made no further ef- 
fort, content, for the next two years, to see the end more and 
more rapidly approaching. And to the very last she continued 
to write to her lover with the same strange blend of emotions, 
having forbidden him to see her, because her face was so dis- 
torted by her malady: “Farewell, my love. If I ever re- 
turned to life I should like to spend it loving you. But there 
is no longer time.” 

It must be admitted that through all this long and at times 
monotonous record of suffering one gets a certain feeling of 
wilfulness, at least of intense subjectivity. The suffering 
seems to be cherished and fostered, when an effort of active 
and practical common sense might have gone far to dissipate 
it. There is a suggestion of an artificial element, the brooding 
consciousness of Rousseau and Richardson, and perhaps just 
the least desire to be classed with them and to live in their 
world. Yet, after all, it may be that the sufferings of the 
imagination, when a stupid common sense is not efficacious to 
relieve them, are the most poignant and the most enduring. 
At any rate, it cannot be questioned that Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse has left a record of love and wretchedness which 
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few have equaled and none have surpassed. Let those who 
have known nothing whatever of the wretchedness or the love 
throw stones, if they choose. It is possible to gather together 
a pulsing climax of her brief, direct, passionate phrases 
which can hardly be matched elsewhere. They are simple, 
unadorned. No doubt words similar in intention are flying 
about us through the mails by the thousands every day. But 
Julie gives them a point and an intensity which we do not 
often see in print: “I have only one thought, and that thought 
fills my soul and my whole life.” “There is but one interest, 
one pleasure, one misfortune, and one judge for me in the 
whole universe.” “I have no other interests, no other ties, no 
other friends, I have no need of them: to love you, to see 
you, or to cease to exist, that is the last, the only desire of my 
soul.” “I do nothing but love, I know nothing but love.” 
Finally, there is the briefest and perhaps the completest 
love-letter in the world: “At all moments of my life: my 
love, I suffer, I love you, I am waiting for you.” So she goes 
out into the great night. 
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THE GENIUS OF PECOS BILL 


By Mopy C. Boatricut 
I 


UCH has been written of the open range and of 
the large ranch which succeeded it. The mores of 
the cowboy have been discussed with varying de- 

grees of accuracy. His ballads have been before the public 
for a number of years. So thoroughly have John A. Lomax, 
J. Frank Dobie, and others combed this field that we may 
now rest assured that all of the cowboy songs of any consid- 
erable distribution have been printed. 

This is not true, however, of another large body of litera- 
ture coming from the open range and the cattle-ranch. The 
cowboy sang at night to soothe his cattle; he sang during the 
day to keep them in motion. He created fiction for an en- 
tirely different purpose. 

While is true that the cowboy deserves his reputation for 
reticence, it is also true that when conditions were favorable 
for the exercise of his art, he was an inveterate liar who took 
an intense delight in “loading” the greenhorn. This pastime, 
which usually occupied the hours in the evening after sup- 
per, consisted in telling “windies” for the benefit of the ten- 
derfoot or the tourist. If the auditor seemed the least bit 
credulous, the narrators went on vying with each other, 
heaping exaggeration upon exaggeration. Sometimes the lis- 
tener was informed by a sell at the end of the story that he 
had been taken in; more often he was made aware of the 
fact by the sheer heights of impossibility to which the narra- 
tive ascended; occasionally he accepted the story in good 
faith and went away neither sadder nor wiser. 

Real or mythological animals, reptiles, insects, strange 
weather phenomena, feats of horsemanship and of marksman- 
ship, and adventures of various sorts furnished the materials 
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of cowboy fiction. The cowboy did not scruple to make use 
of whatever he may have heard, sometimes adapting Minch- 
hausen to local conditions with surprising ingenuity. The 
result was a literature at once imaginative, robust, and hu- 
morous: one in striking contrast to the pensive and melan- 
choly ballads, which taken in themselves present a one-sided 
picture of the cowboy’s character. 


The cowboy’s hero was in no strict sense a supernatural 
character : he merely possessed to the highest degree endur- 
ance, agility, and the other qualities which the cowboy of 
necessity exemplified, and which he consequently admired. 
The hero of cowboy fiction could drink his coffee boiling 
hot and wipe his mouth on a prickly-pear; but unlike Paul 
Bunyan, he was not a giant, the impact of whose body in 
being thrown from a horse or a tornado could form the 
Great Basin of the West. 


Nor did cowboy fiction ever become unified around a 
single character. When a hero was needed, his name might 
be invented on the spot; the feats of daring might be ascribed 
to some local character; or the narrator himself might ap- 
propriate the honors. Unification, however, seems to have 
been under weigh; and had not industrial progress put an 
end to the heroic age in the Southwest, likely Pecos Bill 
would have supplanted his rivals and become the Paul 
Bunyan of the Southwest. 


II 


What the name of Pecos Bill’s daddy was nobody pro- 
fesses to know. In his day it was a trifle impolite, not to say 
indiscreet, to ask one how he was called back in the States. 
More than one tenderfoot, ignorant of this nicety of eti- 
quette, perished at the muzzle of a smoking gun. If the 
stranger did not signify how he was to be called, those fa- 
miliar with the ways of the land bestowed upon him the most 
likely cognomen that the imagination could on the spur of 
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the moment conjure up. Pecos Bill’s daddy was therefore 
called the Ole Man, first, because he was old—about 
seventy-five when he came to Texas—and, secondly, because 
that was the only epithet his wife ever used in addressing 
him. For similar reasons she was called the Ole Woman. 

About the time Davy Crockett told Tennessee to go to 
hell, the Ole Man and the Ole Woman loaded their twelve 
kids and their personal and household effects, consisting of 
a squirrel rifle, a chopping-axe, and an iron hog-rendering 
kettle, on the wagon, yoked in Spot and Buck, and started 
for Texas. Having marked the trail for their successors with 
dead Indians, they reached the Sabine River, and there they 
halted. The Ole Man gathered his issue about him and made 
them a speech. It was brief and to the point, as the Ole Man’s 
utterances usually were. He said: “On the other side is Texas, 
wild and woolly and full of fleas. If ye ain’t that a-way only 
more so, ye ain’t no offspring of mine.” 

They then forded the river and camped for the night; 
and that night Pecos Bill was born. The next morning the 
Ole Woman put him on a bear-skin and left him to amuse 
himself while she made the corn-pone for breakfast. 

Suddenly it got dark. The Ole Man and the Ole Woman 
at first did not know what to make of this strange phenome- 
non, but soon they heard music. They had heard sounds 
faintly resembling these before. Mosquitoes! They looked 
to their infant. They could not see him. He was completely 
enveloped in a swarm of mosquitoes. The Ole Man felt his 
way to the wagon and got out his rifle. He thought he might 
be able to scare the mosquitoes away by firing into the air.’ 
He pointed the muzzle of the gun toward the sky and pulled 
the trigger. A faint ray of light came through. It was as 
though you were looking at the sky through a small tube 
from a dark room. But the hole soon closed up, and it looked 
as though Pecos Bill would at any moment be carried off. 

Then another idea came to the Ole Man. He groped his 
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way to the wagon and brought out the hog-rendering kettle. 
He fought the mosquitoes back, turned this over Pecos Bill, 
and slipped the chopping axe under the edge for the chap 
to play with. The mosquitoes buzzed and buzzed around the 
kettle. Presently one backed off, the others opening a way 
for him, and came at that kettle like a bat shot out of a can- 
non. He hit the kettle and rammed his bill clean through it; 
and he stuck. Then another one backed off and came at the 
kettle; and he stuck. Then they kept backing off and com- 
ing at the kettle, and every one stuck. The Ole Man and the 
Ole Woman stood watching the mosquitoes ram the kettle. 
After each insect (varmints, they should have been called) 
struck the kettle, a metallic ring was audible. Pretty soon 
the Ole Man and Ole Woman got on to what was happen- 
ing. Every time a bill would come through, Pecos would 
brad it with the chopping axe. After a while those mosqui- 
toes just naturally lifted the kettle and flew off with it. The 
others thought they had Pecos Bill and followed the kettle 
away. Of course the Ole Man hated to lose the kettle. He 
said he didn’t know how the Ole Woman was going to render 
up the lard and bear’s grease; but it was worth a hundred 
kettles, he said, to know that he had such a smart brat. And 
from that day he began to speak of Bill as a chap of Great 
Possibilities. He felt sure that with the proper raising he 
would make a great man, and he began giving him a diet 
of jerked game with whiskey and onions for breakfast. 
The Ole Man first settled on a sandy hill on the Trinity 
River somewhere east of where Dallas now is. It happened 
in this way. They were traveling west in their customary 
manner, the Ole Man and the six oldest kids walking along- 
side Spot and Buck, and the Ole Woman and the seven 
youngest kids in the wagon. Just as they were reaching the 
foot of a sandy hill, a heavy rain came up. It rained so hard 
that the Ole Man couldn’t see the wagon, but by keeping 
close to his trusty oxen, he managed to drive them up the 
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hill. By the time he got to the top, it had quit raining. He 
looked back and saw the wagon still at the foot of the hill, 
with the kids that had been walking with him under it. He 
was using a rawhide lariat for a log-chain, and it had got 
wet and stretched, so that, though he had driven the oxen 
nearly a mile up the slope, he had not moved the wagon 
an inch. 

The sun got brighter and brighter, and while the Ole 
Man was wondering what to do next, Ole Spot dropped 
dead of sunstroke. 

“Worth his weight in gold, that brute,” sighed the Ole 
Man. “Recken I might as well skin him.” 

While the Ole Man was skinning Spot, a norther came up 
and Buck keeled over, frozen to death. 

“Well, Ole Woman, bring up the brats,” shouted the Ole 
Man. “I recken we might as well stop here,” he added philo- 
sophically, wiping a tear from his eye with the handle of 
his Bowie knife. 

He threw the yoke over a stump. The wife and the kids 
brought up the bedding and some chuck from the wagon. 
After they had eaten supper and the kids were tucked in 
bed, the Ole Man tried to blow out the lantern, which he 
had lighted during the meal, but it would not blow. He 
found it frozen stiff and cold as an icicle. He broke it off 
and buried it in the sand. 

The next morning was clear and warm and sunshiny. 
While the family was eating breakfast, the Ole Man looked 
down and saw the wagon coming right up the hill. The raw- 
hide was drying out. When the wagon reached the brow of 
the hill, the Ole Man got out the chopping axe and began 
felling logs for his cabin. 

At first the Ole Man was badly handicapped on account 
of the loss of his oxen, for while game was plentiful, the 
Ole Man never felt that he had eaten unless he had had 
corn-pone or yams, or both. Then, too, his supply of corn- 
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whiskey was getting low. He just had to have a corn patch. 
He soon discovered that the Ole Woman and the kids could 
pull the Georgia-stock he had improvised out of wood. He 
put in a patch, and soon was living a peaceful life, killing 
Indians and game, and growing corn and yams. 

Usually when the other members of the family were in 
the field, Bill would be left alone in the cabin. One day just 
as the Ole Man had turned the Ole Woman and the kid he 
had hitched up with her around to start on another row, the 
Ole Woman happened to glance toward the cabin. She began 
trying to get out of the harness, yelling to the Ole Man that 
she had seen a panther go into the cabin where Bill had 
been left alone. (Bill was now about three years old.) 

The Ole Man told her not to get excited, that it was a 
half-hour by sun till dinner time yet. The dang panther, he 
said, needn’t expect any help from him. The fool critter 
ought to have had more sense than to go in there where Bill 
was. 

So they ploughed till noon, and when they came back to 
the cabin, they found Bill chewing on a piece of raw pan- 
ther flank. 

This peaceful life went on for another year or so, but 
came a time when the even tenor of the Ole Man’s way was 
rudely disturbed. One day when the Ole Man had the Ole 
Woman and one of the kids hitched to the Georgia-stock, a 
piece of paper came blowing across the field. The Ole 
Woman and the kid went rearing and tearing across the 
field, dragging the Ole Man after them. They finally got 
loose and tore up the Georgia-stock. Then after a while they 
quieted down, and the Ole Man picked up the piece of 
paper where it had caught on a stump. It was an old news- 
paper. 

The next morning he began to investigate. He found 
wagon tracks within five miles of his place. He followed 
them for fifty miles up the river and there he found a new 
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cabin. He came home and told the Ole Woman and the kids 
to get ready to leave. The country, he said, was getting too 
thickly settled for him. He and the kids went out and ran 
down a couple of mustangs. He hitched them to the wagon 
with some harness he had made from the hides of Spot and 
Buck, loaded up his family and his property, and headed 
west. 


To tell how Pecos Bill was lost by the Ole Man on the 
banks of the Pecos River, how he grew up with the coyotes, 
how he all but exterminated the vicious godaphroes, how he 
invented ways of capturing the sly whiffle-pooffle and the 
shyer milamo bird; to relate his adventures as buffalo 
hunter, cattleman, railroad contractor, and to detail his many 
other exploits would require a volume. These things, inter- 
esting as they are, I must omit; and having given an authen- 
tic account of the genesis of the great hero, I now pass to 
his exodus. 


Ill 


Pecos Bill has gone the way of the open range and the 
Texas longhorn. On that point all the old cattlemen are 
agreed. But just how and when and where the great hero 
passed in his checks is apparently to remain unknown. Most 
of the witnesses to the deeds herein chronicled have died; 
some live on to testify from memories made dim by senility; 
and of these latter, some few, alas, are downright liars. But 
without exception, each is ready to defend with his life his 
pet theory of how Pecos Bill met his death, and not a few 
have died with their boots on in just that way. 


At one time there was in Texas one Gabriel Asbury Jack- 
son. Having worked himself out of a job in Kansas, this 
gentleman came to Texas to buck the cigarette evil. Once in 
Amarillo he cornered a group of young cowpunchers who 
were too drunk to make a getaway and addressed them some- 
what as follows: 
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“Young gentlemen, beware of the cigarette. You think 
you are smart to smoke a sack of Bull Durham a day, do 
you? Well, look at Pecos Bill. A stalwart young man he 
was, tough as nails, a fine specimen. But he got to fooling 
with cigarettes. What did they do for him? Nothing at first. 
He smoked on with impunity. He puffed away for ninety 
years, but finally they got him. And they’ll get you, every 
mother’s son, if you don’t leave them alone.” 

Gabriel Jackson’s theory, however, is given little credence 
by the old cattlemen of the Southwest. Indeed, it is reported 
that one old trail-driver, who happened by just in time to 
hear the dramatic appeal quoted above, was so incensed that 
he made the speaker eat his words at the point of a six- 
shooter, and thus disproved for all time this spurious ac- 
count of the hero’s death. 

Bill, however, was an incessant smoker, though he did not 
smoke Bull Durham. He concocted a smoking mixture of 
his own invention, the chief ingredients being Kentucky 
homespun, sulphur, and’ gun-powder. When matches were 
scarce, Bill used to ride out into a thunder-storm and light 
his cigarette with a streak of lightning. This practice doubt- 
less led to another story of Bill’s death that has had consid- 
erable circulation: namely, that he was struck by lightning. 
But none of the old-timers who saw Bill, on a bet, throw a 
surcingle over a streak of lightning and ride it over Pike’s 
Peak will ever believe that story. 

A good many of them do accept the theory that it was 
liquor that killed poor Bill. Brought up as he was from 
tender youth on a diet of whiskey and onions, Bill was still 
a young man when whiskey lost all of its kick for him. He 
got to putting nitro-glycerin in his toddies. This worked for 
a while; but soon he had to go to wolf-bait, and from that to 
fish-hooks. Bill used to say, rather sorrow-like, that that 
was the only way he could get an idea from his booze. But 
the fish-hooks after about fifty years rusted out his interior, 
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and brought poor Bill to an early grave. Some of Bill’s con- 
temporaries maintain, with some plausibility, that this ac- 
count is just a damn lie concocted by the prohibition men. 

A few of these dissenters will tell you exactly how Bill 
met his death. They say that once in Fort Worth he met a 
Boston man with a mail-order cowboy outfit on. When Bill 
saw him, he just naturally lay down and laughed himself 
to death. Others attempt to refute this story by pointing out 
the fact that the burial records of Fort Worth contain no 
mention of Pecos Bill. 

Perhaps the following story is nearer than any other to 
the truth. It is claimed by some that Pecos Bill drifted into 
Cheyenne just as the first rodeo was being held. Being a bit 
curious to know what it was all about, Bill went out to the 
grounds and looked over the riders and the ropers; then he 
began to weep. Finally when a country lawyer, just three 
years out of Mississippi, got up to make a speech and re- 
ferred to the men on horseback as cowboys, Bill turned white 
and began to tremble; and when the country lawyer went on 
to speak of keeping “inviolate the sacred traditions of the 
Old West”, Bill went out and crawled in a prairie-dog hole 
and died of solemncholy. 

After several years, when all of Bill’s would-be rivals 
were confident that he was dead, they began to try to defame 
his character. Their main charge was that he was a hot- 
headed, overbearing sort of fellow: in short, though few 
dared use the word, that he was a “killer”. 

Now Pecos Bill did kill lots of men—he himself lost 
count long before he died—but he never killed for profit, 
and he seldom killed a man without just cause. His enemies 
talked up his shooting of Big Ike for snoring. But they 
would always leave out the most important part of the story. 
They would not mention the fact that Bill had been standing 
guard every night for six weeks and was beginning to get 
a bit sleepy. They would not mention, either, the fact that 
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the outfit was in Indian country, and every old trail-driver 
knows what a snorer in camp during Indian trouble means. 

Then there was Ris Risbone. Ris was a practical joker who 
ramrodded an outfit that fell in behind Bill’s on the trail. 
Ris had a great store of jokes, some dozen in all, and when 
he pulled one, he slapped his knees and laughed and 
laughed. One day Ris rode up to Bill’s chuck wagon when 
there was nobody in sight but the cook, and he was asleep 
in the shade of the wagon with his head between the wheels. 
Ris slipped up and grabbed the trace-chains and began 
shaking them, yelling, “Whoa! Whoa!” The poor spick 
woke up thinking that the team was running away and that 
he was about to get his pass to Saint Peter. He jumped up 
and bumped his head on the wagon, then looked around and 
saw Ris standing there slapping his knees and laughing. 
Just then Bill rode up. He didn’t say anything. 

When the outfits got to Abilene, Bill paid off his men, and 
they all went into the White Elephant to take a drink. Just 
as Bill was about to drop the fish-hooks into his glass, Ris 
poked his head in at the window and yelled “Fire! Fire!”— 
and Bill did. 

In one killing, however, Bill acted a bit hasty, as he him- 
self afterwards admitted. One day he called Three-fingered 
Hank out of the saloon, saying that he wanted to speak to 
him in private. Bill led Hank out into a back alley, and there 
they stopped. 

“Say, Hank,” asked Bill, looking him in the eye, “didn’t 
you say that Red Mike said that I was a hot-headed, over- 
bearing sort of mane” 

“Naw,” says Hank, “Yer mistook me. He never said 
that.” 

“Well, doggone,” says Bill; “ain’t that too bad. I’ve gone 
and killed an innocent man.” 
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THE BALLAD OF FRANCESCA 


A Legend of Old Texas 
By Joun H. Knox 


I 


W urere the ruins of old Fort Stockton lie 
Barren and bleached like a dead man’s bones 


Mocking the hungry vulture’s eye, 
An aimless cow-path wanders by 
Over the ragged stones. 


Two bleak walls of the old church stand 
There where the padre knelt to pray, 
Changeless guards in a changing land, 
Telling of things that Time’s rough hand 
And the winds have swept away. 


Over this same rough path she came 
Long ago when the land was new 
With a father who followed the soldier’s game, 
And she was dark, with lips of flame, 
And white teeth laughing through. 


Ferenor, telling his beads, descried 
In the stockade filled with soldiery, 
The gleam of her bright shawl, many-dyed, 
And the scarlet dress that could not hide 
Her body’s symmetry. 


And lost in a dream he half forgot 
The beads and his holy priest’s attire, 
While a laughing girl in a scarlet gown 
With lips of cherry and eyes of brown 
Danced in his blood like fire. 
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Vows are taken and vows are made, 
Some uniting and some to part; 
But Love laughs low in the leafy shade— 
Pitiless Love in an ambuscade— 
And who can bind his heart? 


II 


Beyond the walls the darkness falls 
Where a little stream runs by, 

And the moon is a witch’s house afire 
In the prairie of the sky; 

And on a ledge by the water’s edge 
Ferenor lies to dream, 

While pale and white, the waves of light 


Play on the moving stream. 


Waking, distressed by a sweet unrest, 
Francesca sees the moon 
Swimming on high in the argent sky 
Like a shining, gold doubloon; 
And over the wall the dog-owl’s call 
Is a melancholy tune. 


O lovely maid, be not afraid 
Of the urgent blood’s demand, 
For God who moves the currents there 
Holds the earth and its shroud of air 
In the hollow of his hand. 


A slim form rises and light feet stir, 

Small and lovely, with cautious tread, 
Leaving the room to mourn for her, 

With her fragrance still in the empty bed. 
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Ferenor knelt by the stream for prayer, 
Knelt in the night, but could not pray, 

For fragrance filled the limpid air 

And he opened his eyes and saw her there, 

And hid his face away. 


“A vision!” he thought. But no, she came 
Calm and conscious of all her charms, 
Calling him softly by his name; 
And he arose with heart aflame 
And caught her in his arms. 


“Mother in Heaven!” Ferenor prays; 

“Fairer is she than thine own dark skies! 
Mother of God, I plead thy grace; 
For I have felt her hot, dark eyes, 

And her breath upon my face!” 


Vows are taken and vows are made, 
Some for breaking and some to keep; 
But Love laughs low in the leafy shade— 

Pitiless Love in an ambuscade— 
And -vild hearts will not sleep! 

Soft and sweet in the cool mesquite 

The night-breath stirs and dies, 
Shaking the screen that lies between 

The lovers and the skies, 

Hiding the pair with tender care 
From the heavens’ accusing eyes. 


Ill 


Autumn is over and winter begun; 
The bent mesquites are gnarled and bare, 
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And icy moon and an icy sun 
Rule the regions of crystal air. 

But Summer and Summer’s loves have done 

What chaste, cool seasons cannot repair. 


What has he done, this saintly man 
Who paces to and fro, 

Whose shadow wavers back and forth 
From east to west, from south to north, 

Across the ghostly snow? 


José, the ancient padre, 

Walks in the blue moonlight, 
For he has sent the lovers forth 
In the bleak night. 


Twelve stars hang round the moon, 
Like ripe fruit in the sun; 

Dark fingers of the clouds reach up 

And pluck them one by one. 


White flakes are falling 
Like death-moths in a swarm; 

Wild winds are bawling 

The war-cry of the storm. 


“The teeth of the wind are sharp and keen; 
I am weary, Ferenor, let me rest! 

The snow is soft; let me lie awhile 

With my head upon your breast!” 


“Soft and treacherous is the snow, 
And it calls to a drowsy grave; 
But look! I see the distant glow 
Of a friendly hearth-fire; let us go! 
My little love, be brave!” 
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“Mother of God!” Ferenor prays. 
“She is only a child, and I 

Nothing knew of love’s strange ways. 
Mary, pity!” Still no reply 

But the north wind’s mournful lays. 


“Tt is not far to the fire’s bright glow; 
(Frozen fagots are hard to burn!) 

Wait you here in the warm snow; 

I will return.” 


“T will return!” Did the wind laugh? 
Or was it a coyote’s cry 
As, fleet and trackless in the night, 
A dark shade galloped by, 
While Ferenor sees the distant light 
Grow dimmer to his eye. 


He turns to find Francesca 

(O deathly dark and chill!) 
He calls; there is no answer : 
He falls, and lies still. 


Francesca, Francesca! The fire is warm, 
The embers burn with a friendly glow; 

Come you in out of the storm, 

And the cold snow! 


However swiftly driven 

By the north wind’s heavy tread, 
The pitiful snow of heaven 
Falls lightly on the dead. 


Where the ruins of old Fort Stockton lie 
Barren and bleached like a dead man’s bones, 
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Pitiful under a midnight sky, 
The herders tremble, traveling by 
The path of ragged stones. 


For surely the wind round the ruin makes 
A most distressing sound— 
“Francesca! Francesca!” The lonely cry 
Rises and falls till its echoes die 
Along the frozen ground. 
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A CHILDHOOD 
IN OLD GALVESTON 


By WINIFRED JOHNSTON 


I 


N the heat of the afternoon the false gladioli on Teach- 
er’s desk were fading on their cat-tail stems. A fly 
buzzed fiercely in an upper windowpane. In the room 

quiet deepened—broken only by the occasional dropping of 
a pencil or the inadvertent shuffling of a foot. It was the last 
period of the day: recess was over and all the pupils up again 
from the shadowed playground underneath the K-Street 
School building; gradually the thirty children in Room 4 
cooled off from whip-crack and tops, jacks and farmer-in- 
the-dell, and settled to the study of Texas history. 

After the history recitation nothing remained on the for- 
mal program of the day. Then, if the recitation were well 
done, all the desks would be cleared and the Teacher would 
give them their reward: one chapter of the adventures of 
Emmy Lou. When the bell rang, at the Teacher’s smartly 
spoken “One, two, three” the children would get their hats 
and march from the building, the line of girls crossing the 
line of boys when they turned the corner leading down the 
great hall stairs, and all keeping in line until the last child 
had reached the sidewalk. 

What would happen then, the little girl in the next to 
the last seat in Row One knew only too well. The boys who 
went her way would tag in behind her; they would pull her 
curls and shout in her ear their mean jibe at her name, yell- 
ing with delight if they could provoke her to show of anger 
or lisping retort. .. . For she still made w’s of her r’s and 
failed on all her s’s. And her parents had named her after 
Winnie Davis — and already the beloved and charitable 
“Daughter of the Confederacy” was known to Galveston 
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children only for the street that bore her name, a street that 
gave young sadists an opportunity for humor: the pulling of 
curls and the shouting of “Ding, ding! All aboard the 
Winnie-Street car!” 


The curls of the little girl in the next to the last seat in Row 
One were touched with the red of Irish forefathers, and she 
could chase the boys from K to Broadway before her breath 
gave out. But if the girls stopped on Broadway between the 
rows of fragrant oleanders to string the white blossoms on 
false new stems for gift bouquets, the boys who followed 
them always found other uses for the cat-tails growing so 
conveniently on the street-car right-of-way. The little girl 
hated their tickling. She resented the boys who caught her 
on Mardi Gras Day and kissed her through their grinning 
masks; she had not yet ceased to hope that she might some- 
time repeat the victory she had once gained when she was 
wrestling with her brother and he slipped and bloodied his 
own knee. She liked only boys like Glen Roy—the Bad Boy 
of the school—who, before he was suspended for unspeak- 
able writing in the long row of green-shuttered outhouses on 
the school playground, laid on her desk every day a bar of 
yellow taffy wrapped in oiled paper. Sometimes Glen Roy 
wrote a note with the candy. But he never talked to her out- 
side; he never chased her or pulled her hair or shouted her 
name after her down the street. 


At this period of the day, however, the little girl paid 
attention neither to Glen Roy nor to the girls around her who 
were using their history books to hide the business of color- 
ing new dresses for their hand-made paper-dolls. She did 
not make paper-dolls during the study period after recess. 
She “loved” history. History was full of breath-taking con- 
flicts between heroes mighty and pure of heart and villains 
of the deepest dye, and the Story of Texas was all history. 
Fate never cast a better villain than Santa Anna, with his 
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dark skin and wooden leg. And was ever there a hero 
mightier or purer than the great Sam Houston? 

Without ever raising her eyes from the pages of her book 
the little girl read on and on—past the day’s lesson, and the 
next, and the next. Santa Anna was taking the Alamo—had 
slaughtered the gallant hundred and eighty; was pursuing 
Fannin—had slaughtered all but twenty of his three hun- 
dred men. Then Sam Houston had taken command—was 
surprising Santa Anna at San Jacinto—had taken prisoner 
all the Mexican army, with only two of his men dead. Now 
Santa Anna was fleeing before the righteous. All day, all 
night, and the next day; and then he was captured—caught 
under a live-oak, the little girl was always to believe, when 
he paused to rest his wooden leg. 

As she read, everything outside the book was forgotten 
or translated. The dust of pursuit dried the little girl’s 
throat, the thunder of horses’ feet resounded in her ears; the 
buzz of the fly in the dirty windowpane became the rush 
of Glory’s wings. 

II 

The romance of Galveston was never among the stories the 
little girl told her baby sister and small cousins on those in- 
frequent nights cold enough to demand a fire in the big base- 
burner in the living-room. No one ever told her in her youth 
those tales of Galveston that the visitor to New Orleans soon 
hears: no shades of Lafitte and his pirate crew haunted the 
golden beach of her childhood, and no hope of buried treas- 
ure ever urged her to the explorations that made days on the 
beach a delight. 

Treasures of the sea were many: polished pebbles, sea- 
weed, and singing shells; and after the Great Storm treas- 
ures more foreign: rotting wood and rusted metal, the ivory 
of piano keys, and sometimes a rarer treasure. Always there 
were the friendly waves to help in fashioning cities and gar- 
dens of sand; the fun of wading or even of bathing from the 
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two-by-four bathhouses set back far enough to escape the 
highest tide; the thrill of sand-crabs and jelly-fish left on the 
sands in the last retreat of the tide; the hope of seeing a real 
sea-horse. 

Sometimes there was bathing from the big bathhouse. 
Then, because that was always when the children’s father 
was with them, the baby sister would be given a ride on their 
father’s back while he swam with her to the outer ropes. 
Sometimes the father would go in alone, the children watch- 
ing him with their mother from the spectators’ pier built 
out over the oily depths. Once he came in with his arm and 
chest smarting from the wrapping of an octopus that had 
been washed in among the ropes. And once there was trag- 
edy. A cramp and a cry for help, the clutching of the would- 
be life-saver, and the heart failure of a father who looked 
on; and the children’s father helping to carry in the limp 
bodies to the sand. 

Sometimes there was a Neptune’s Carnival. The children 
would watch it from the overhanging sidewalk roof of one 
of their father’s merchant friends. Float after float would 
pass down the street and finally King Neptune himself—his 
white hair blowing in the breeze, his hale face red with the 
salt of time; around him the prettiest of the city’s mer- 
maidens. Did he actually come up out of the sea? To the 
children he was as real as Santa Claus. How doubt him ona 
gala night when the band was playing and the rockets shoot- 
ing and all the people making merry on his beach?—or on 
one of those clear days when the sudden flash of his beard far 
out in the waters of the Gulf was followed by the rumbling 
laughter never forgotten by those who once know it! The 
song the sea-shells sang was no mystery to the children of Old 
Galveston. 


III 


On the other side of the city were the wharves. That was a 
place of strong smells and hard blacks and whites and golds. 
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There the little black boys crouched under the box cars to 
catch the bananas that broke from the great green-gold 
bunches being loaded for northern shipment. There was 
much hurrying to and fro: the white men shouting orders; 
a continuous stream of black men trundling their empty 
barrows into the ship-holds and their loaded barrows into 
the night of yawning warehouse caverns; rows and rows of 
baled cotton; negroes sleeping in the shadows; and the smell 
of the sea and the black man’s sweat crinkling the unaccus- 
tomed nostril. 


Once a year the family were invited down to dine with 
their father’s friend, Captain Delargy, whose freighter made 
the Liverpool-Galveston run. These were state occasions, at 
which the little girl ate only with her ears and eyes. The 
slapping of the water against the side of the boat; the boat’s 
own slow response to that gentle slapping; the talk of the 
grown-ups; the smart service; the table with its stately cen- 
terpiece of fruit and its amazing spread of silver: all made 
a confusion in which course succeeded course and plate after 
plate was removed from under the child’s nose before she 
had more than tasted its contents. And suddenly there would 
be a finger-bowl for her to dabble in... and her stomach still 
hollow with wonder, and her fingers unstained by food! 


More satisfactory was the visit to the battleship Texas, 
when it stopped in at Galveston on its maiden trip to receive 
the gift of silver made to its equipment by the people of its 
name-state. There, unburdened by the necessity of eating, 
the children darted here and there, investigating stairways, 
sliding on the shining decks, jumping into coils of rope, and 
sitting astride the cannon to hear tales of shark and whale 
told by a friendly sailor. 


Sailors near at hand were much less menacing and strange 
than the creatures of the stories overheard from the grown- 
ups. Those sailors of whom the grown-ups talked had shore- 
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leave and didn’t know what to do with it. They looked for 
someone called “Madame”. 

This was part of the exciting enmity that existed between 
sailors and the children’s father. Once, when Mr. Mensing 
and Mr. Hugh were both away from the big house across 
the street from the children’s home, a sailor came to the 
Mensings’ door and insisted on being let in. He was very 
drunk. He was looking for Madame and he had mistaken 
the house for one several streets away. When he grew noisy 
in his insistence and tried to push past the old negro woman 
who had answered the door, the children’s father crossed the 
street and kicked him out of the neighborhood. The little 
girl saw the sailor land sprawling in the gutter, and saw him 
when he rose and threatened her father with curses and a 
pass with a knife. 

That week the excursion to the beach was a real adven- 
ture. For the children knew their fun-loving mother was 
afraid, and they could see their father’s eyes narrowed at 
every sailor who seemed to crowd them in the street-car. 
Their mother didn’t tell her father that while he was in 
swimming a sailor tried to sit beside her on the pier. 


IV 


Winter never came to Galveston: the blazing plum pud- 
ding served by the Hedges at their Christmas dinner lacked 
its traditional background of ice and snow. By Easter the 
weather was warm; and by June the sidewalks were so hot 
at noon under the children’s bare feet that only the brother 
could wait on the Courthouse steps for their father to come 
home for lunch. Then every one who could do so left for the 
North. The children’s mother would pack her children’s 
clothes into the old round-top trunk ready to take them to 
visit her parents in the little Irish-settled community in 
Illinois. 

Even when she was alone with them, the mother managed 
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the children easily. And she had courage. The little girl re- 
membered the yellow-fever scare that suddenly swept the 
city once when her father was away. Rumors were rife. For 
days the papers had predicted quarantine until the women 
of the neighborhood had frightened themselves to frenzy at 
the thought of being caught on the island with no chance to 
take their children out of danger. A night came when the 
little girl was aroused out of sleep and dressed. Her brother 
had already been waked and sent to a neighbor’s to inquire 
the meaning of the signal-light their mother had seen burn- 
ing in a window; he came back breathless with the news that 
quarantine was to be declared in the morning and the neigh- 
bors were fleeing the city before the bridge to the mainland 
was closed to traffic—they were to get ready at once if they 
wished to accompany the party. But finally the children were 
put back to bed. Their mother had decided to stick it out. 

And she remembered the news of the Great Storm. It was 
September ; school never began until October, so that though 
the father was in Galveston the mother and children were in 
Illinois. She remembered the mother’s silence and her eyes 
dark in her white face—and her own shame when her grand- 
mother exclaimed at her hunger at the tea-table: “Shure, is 
it cramming your stomach you are still and your father lying 
drowned dead in Galveston?” 

It was from Lizzie that the child learned the horrific de- 
tails of what the storm might be. The white girl had been 
brought north with them as nurse for the baby sister, who 
that summer was very small. The nurse had not had an easy 
life. Her life savings were in a Galveston bank. The little 
girl shared a room with Lizzie under the eaves of the white 
farmhouse. Night after night she went to sleep to the sound 
of slipping beads and Lizzie’s fervent prayers that her 
money had escaped the deluge. And when the telegram an- 
nouncing the father’s safety finally came, Lizzie transferred 
responsibility for the storm from God to her employer, pes- 
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tering the children’s mother until she had assurance that if 
her money had gone in the storm she should not suffer loss. 
That year they stayed in Illinois until the trees in the or- 
chard had all changed leaf. They had suffered little per- 
sonal damage in the storm. Their father had been in his 
office in the Railway Building when the storm broke and he 
and his men had so barricaded the windows that not a single 
one went out. Then the men whose families were away wrote 
letters to their wives and placed them in the big safe. When 
morning came and the wind finally broke, the children’s 
father and their uncle made their way through the streets 
to their home. They found it little disturbed: the block was 
the highest in the city; that night the Courthouse had shel- 
tered hundreds of refugees from the lower sections of the 
island. The front door of the house had been blown in, water 
had washed through the lower story, but it was only on the 
second trip around that they discovered a man to whom the 
opened door had proved salvation: he was fast asleep on the 
living-room couch—still trying to sleep off that terrific jag 
that had seemed suddenly to turn the world upside down. 
The homecoming of the mother and children lacked its 
usual joyousness. The little girl and her brother played their 
usual game of “Texas, first!”, each trying to get farther for- 
ward in the car than the other as the train neared the state 
line. But the mother stayed quietly in the section with Lizzie 
and the baby. .. . The grandmother had keened her and the 
children as dead when she started back for the island home. 
And one more fright they were to have. One night a high 
wind spread a fire along the beach so that fear of a general 
holocaust was quieted only when the wind brought heavy 
rain. Then people passing on the street began to make them- 
selves heard: “Water three inches deep on L!” Once again 
the children were roused from their sleep. As she was hur- 
ried into stockings and shoes the little girl caught a glimpse 
of her aunt on the balcony outlined blackly against the lurid 
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sky and heard the talk she exchanged with people in the 
street. Terror was in the air. But their mother said nothing, 
not even when the brother suddenly asked where their father 
was. The childern were just dressed when the father and the 
uncle came back. They had been to L-Street and found by 
tasting the water that it was not salt. 


To a child all things are seen through a glass darkly. And 
very soon with these children only the grown-ups’ talk of the 
Sea Wall and their own occasional strange finds on the 
beach brought any thought of Galveston’s dark day. 


Life resumed its normal golden quietude. Often, when the 
heat of the day was past and the little girl was playing jacks 
on the front sidewalk or attempting to keep the toddling 
baby sister out of ubiquitous ant-hills by sitting with her 
primly on the broad front steps, Mr. Hugh would stop to 
talk with them as he came home from town. Sometimes he 
would draw from his pocket a small package. The beautiful 
little box would be red, with a fine margin of white around 
its edge; and in shape it would be excitingly varied from the 
square, oblong or round, heart- or diamond-shaped. It would 
be filled with wine-balls, sugar splashes of delicate rainbow 
hues: yellow, orchid, rose, pink, green, and white. 

Then the two little girls would experience the great joy 
of anticipatory selection. Each would carefully make a 
choice of color, then crush the delicate ball against her pal- 
ate with a vigorous tongue. Then each would experience that 
delicious and exotic sensation—the sugar melting swiftly 
away would leave in their mouths a pure, sweet, heady 
liquor : all Galveston in one taste. 

After supper, when the French windows were opened on 
the long verandah, the children would come out again to 
sit on the front steps. Sometimes other children came to join 
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them for games in the yard. Sometimes there would be a 
display of community endeavor : each child would bring out 
his lantern-box; candles would be lighted in the shoe-boxes 
painstakingly decorated during the day, light would twinkle 
through tissue-paper-covered openings; places would be as- 
signed, disputed, and reassigned; finally the parade would 
get off to a grand beginning in the gathering dusk, each 
child drawing with a long string his own product of glim- 
mering multi-colored moons and suns and stars. After the 
parade the parents who had assembled on the verandahs to 
give audience and be near in case of sudden need might 
hail the ice-cream wagon; then the children would break 
off a spoon from the little wooden dishes and scrape the 
platters for that peculiar flavor possessed only by ice-cream 
served in wooden dishes. While they were eating, a great 
clanging of bells might announce the coming of the “Lone 
Star Street-car”, chartered for the evening by some or ganiza- 
tion out for a trolley-ride. Then all the children would run 
out to the curb to see the great star blazing its approach 
and to watch the open car rush by with its hilarious group 
of fun-makers; even, if the parents were particularly lenient, 
run down to Winnie Street to see the joy-riders again on 
their return trip. 


Such orgies of delight, like moonlight boating parties on 
the bay, were limited strictly to grown-ups. But sometimes 
the church would sponsor parties which included children 
as well as parents. Even the little girl’s father would some- 
times go to “nickel socials”, where for five cents a most 
amazing array of edibles and entertainment might be pur- 
chased—anything from beans to fortune telling. And twice 
the children’s mother took them to the church picnic at Den- 
nison Lake, keeping track of them through all their play 
in the mysterious moss-hung woods to their final tired return. 

But these were only occasional events. The accustomed 
heaven of delight for the children of Old Galveston was 
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the Garten Verein. On family nights the little girl and her 
baby sister went out early, under the protection of their 
brother, who left them at the gate and saw them no more 
until he rounded them up when their parents had arrived 
and allowances were to be distributed. 


The Garten was full of trees and shrubs and spaces never 
fully explored. There was the Pavilion, where the children 
learned to dance—sliding gloriously when they had the floor 
to themselves and sneaking on during the grown-ups’ dances 
whenever the harassed floor manager attempted a turn with 
his popular sweetheart. There was the Refectory, where the 
little girl finally became surfeited with strawberry ice-cream 
after sharing with Thomas Teague his nickel and spending 
her own, as well as that given her by a grown person more 
kindly than wise. There were swings and teeter-totters. 
There was a goldfish pond. And there was that locked gate 
where after dark the old Mexican might be found. Then 
boys and girls who had saved the money given them for ice- 
cream might pass their coins through the iron pickets of the 
gate and receive from the outer darkness dripping, greasy 
packages of tamales: contraband stuff, to be devoured while 
sitting on the lawn in the half-light shining from far off 
through the shrubbery borders. 


With darkness everything was to be reinterpreted. When 
the hour grew late and the little girl was sent by her mother 
from the Pavilion to the bowling alley in search of their 
father, the Garten seemed a new world. Mystery came upon 
it with the dew. “Lovers’ Lane” was full of white dresses and 
whispered passions. The air was heavy with disturbing 
scents. The lilies on the surface of the fish-pond had closed; 
but in the depths blossoms of light had opened, and the 
strange shimmer of reflection gave to the child lingering on 
her errand a hint of new realities. 


Beauty spoke in such moments to a new disciple. In the 
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dark waters of the pond the goldfish flashed in circles of 
fitful gleam; the lilt of the waltz and the long roll of bowls 
and crash of falling pins seemed to the little girl equally 
far away and inconsequential. 


Th 


BLACK GUITAR-MAN 


BLACK GUITAR-MAN 
By B. A. Botkin 


Wuar you got lips fo’, what you got arms fo’, 
Why we have stars above? 

Yo-u-u-u know, I-I-I-I know, 

Evahthing made fo’ love.... 


Who put a gnome 
In the body of an ape, 

With sleek, slant dome 

And bulging nape, 


With a reckless flip 

Of bloodshot eye 
And pendulous lip, 
Singing with a sly 


Relish in his words 
And a sheepish grin, 
Strum-strumming chords 
For the violin. 


What you got eyes fo’, why you sigh sighs fo’, 
Why you say dovey-dove? 

Yo-u-u-u know, I-I-I-I know, 

Evahthing made fo’ love... . 


Black guitar-player 
On a sightseeing boat, 

There might have been a prayer 

In your husky throat. 


“T’ll ask de congregation 
To be good,” he chaffs, 

“When I take up de donation.” 

The crowd laughs. 
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No preacher gets a bigger 
Offering than a fat 

Galveston nigger, 
Passing the hat 


With a “Bless yo’ soul!” 
And “We trust in de Lawd!”... 
“Don’t let anything roll 
Ovahboa’d 


“For de sharks’ll sho’ 
Git it. .. Here come 
De deacon” . . . Eyes glow, 
Once more strings hum. 


W hat you got me fo’, what I got you fo’, 
W hat we bofe thinkin’ of? 

Yo-u-u-u know, I-I-I-I know, 
Evahthing made fo’ love... . 
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COTTON GINS 


By TasitHa MILNER 


HERE are sounds that have a miraculous power to 
transport their hearers mentally from one location 
to another, to wipe out one place and substitute some 

other. The strident shrilling shrick of a saw can sweep me 
from pungent aisles of Oregon spruces to the desolate, sandy 
wastes of a piney-woods saw-mill town—built on saw-dust 
—in Louisiana. The throaty bellow of a steamboat off the 
coast of Massachusetts can carry me back to long days of 
loitering on the treacherous red banks of the Mississippi be- 
low Saint Louis, waiting for the flood to recede. The rushing 
scream of a train in the night wakes me not so much to con- 
sciousness as to the pang of nostalgia swift to follow the 
hurtling sound: nostalgia, oddly enough, for happy nights 
spent in Montreal, nights whose lovely silences were ac- 
cented only by flashing shuttles of trains far below our hill; 
and for nights in Texas when we sat on a long vine-garlanded 
gallery and smelled the honeysuckle and watched mile- 
long, swaying strings of refrigerator cars of fruit and vege- 
tables rushing from the green little towns of the Magic Val- 
ley to the cities of the North and East. 

But there is one sound that brings no vision of other places, 
no memory of other times, but only a deep contentment that 
Iam where I can hear it. It is a seasonal sound, and its locale 
is restricted to the Cotton Belt. It is the staccato stammer of 
a cotton gin. It is more a thing of the South than the song 
of the mocking bird. It is as closely knit into the rural life as 
the labor, the patient plodding, of those men and women— 
white and black—who for generations have known no ex- 
istence except that of cotton-farming. It is a hurrying, hard- 
driven, time-pressed sound. The monstrous Diesel engines 
at the pump stations near by that never pause in their strain 
of forcing onward the sluggish streams of oil flowing from 
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Oklahoma to the Gulf ports, have dignity and a measured 
beat as they throb ponderously. The huge saws in the lumber 
mill whine and complain throughout the day, but they keep 
regular hours. They lag into stillness at six in the evening, 
throwing off bands and belts as a sloven, whining woman 
hurries to discard confining clothing. 

But the cotton gin is too rapid in its rhythm for dignity, 
too tense to have regular hours. Sometimes, to be sure, at 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night, or between two and three 
in the morning, the power is shut down with a gesture of 
utter weariness and for a little space silence enwraps the 
gin—but even the restless little night-winds know it is not 
for long, and moan and sigh sympathetically about the un- 
lovely, sprawled bulk of the structure. By four o’clock wag- 
ons are drawing up beside the gin-house and sleepy-eyed, 
yawning hands are firing-up, pulling levers, setting saws; 
and the smoke, the only languid thing about a gin, mingles 
with the drifts of cool mist; and across the crowing of cocks, 
the lowing of cattle, the air is vibrant with the pulsing, stam- 
mering “pouf-pouf-pouf” of engines racing against time and 
the growing pressure of the rows of wagons filing into the 
yard. 

Fall begins in the South—the Cotton Belt South—on that 
day when the first gin is “fired up”. After months of deser- 
tion and idleness its engines, its boilers, its stand are tested, 
the whistle gives the short, sharp blast typical of all gins, the 
first loaded wagon trundles onto the ramshackle platform, 
and instantly the cotton is sucked up voraciously by a hun- 
gry monster who in a few short months must swallow enough 
to satisfy his appetite for the whole year. In a moment the 
high-piled load has dwindled to nothing. Only a few shreds 
of fibre cling to the bed and sides of the wagon; it rattles 
off and another load is pulled in place. Seeds, denuded of 
their fuzzy calyx, tumble down a chute in an endless mélée 
of murky dust; the staple, fleecy as summery clouds, flows 
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in a smothery flood across the saw and wheel into a press, 
to volley out at last compressed into a baled and burlapped 
five-hundred-pound block, and is rolled into the cotton yard 
by chanting, half-naked, sweating darkies whose black mus- 
cles gleam wetly in the coppery glaze of the sun-heat—and 
fall of the year has come. Sometimes it is in July, usually it 
is in August, that waking in the clear cool sweetness of an 
opaline summer dawn when sounds reach far and I have 
been hearing only bird-songs and the ordinary daybreak 
noises of a farm, I can distinguish a new note—and yet one 
old as my memory—and ten times as old as that. A welcome 
sound, a new-leaf-turning sound, a hint to be up and about 
one’s business for those who love the fall of the year and wake 
then to new energy and fresh planning, a warning that time 


runs swiftly for those who take stock of themselves as the 
year ebbs. 


This year I wakened one day, as I had every other morn- 
ing of the summer, to the call of bobwhites in the meadow 
east of the house, to the silver tones of a cardinal in the 
wistaria-drapery of the old oak, to the eternal busy-ness of 
blue birds’ chatter and flutter around their nest, and to the 
joyous flinging notes of mocking birds eager in the tree-tops 
of the grove. To all that—and more. In the cotton field be- 
yond the grove the pickers were starting out gay and jubi- 
lant, whistling, singing, and laughing as they greeted one 
another. Women called to women in deep contraltos or 
loosed high-pitched bursts of snatching laughter on the air 
—air now softly cool, soon to be searingly hot. Children 
shrieked amiable taunts at other children not ten feet away. 
A white man’s voice, slow and deliberate but instinct with 
authority, called, and beyond the respectfulness of the an- 
swer, like a bow drawn across the lower register of a fiddle, 
came a resonant baritone swelling into a flow of melody that 
drew along with it the treble and contralto, the bass and 
mezzo of children, men, and women. And then, an incon- 
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gruous measure against the chant’s slow obligato, came the 
impulsive, stuttering “pouf-pouf-pouf” of a distant gin. 

By the next week not only were all gins running, but they 
were running incessantly, day and night, from three o’clock 
Monday morning until one or two o’clock Sunday morning, 
in a fruitless attempt to cope with the procession of wagons 
and trucks that poured in load after load of a staple more 
potent than Jason’s golden fleece. 

The rumble of a cotton-wagon is as distinctive as the 
short, sharp whistle-blast of the gin. Fifteen hundred pounds 
of cotton is not a heavy load for a team, is as nothing for a 
motor truck; but in the bulk it is a load to stand off and 
admire. Extra sides set upon and above the average wagon 
bed are needed to contain the packed-down masses of seed 
and fibre, and cotton-wagons — empty or laden — always 
rumble. Long after midnight and long before day during 
cotton season this peculiar sound comes to the ear: the muf- 
fled, measured roll of the wagon with a burden, the hollow, 
jouncing thud of the empty, box-like bed. If the price is 
good, the drivers lounge contentedly on their full loads and 
whistle and speak cheerily to their horses or mules, or call 
gaily to other drivers. Debts can be paid, a new car bought 
or the old one paid for; the women and children can have 
new clothes and that new furniture they have been wanting; 
and the farmer can get that cultivator he needs—or maybe 
it is a radio he wants. But if the bulls and bears and incom- 
prehensible market reports have sent the price tumbling 
below the cost of raising the only crop we know how to 
raise, the wagon rumbles mournfully and its driver is sullen 
and dejected, and the only people who are exultant are mer- 
chants who have mortgages on farm and crop and cattle. 

But when Adam transmitted Jehovah’s curse to his 
farmer-descendants he must have also given an inheritance 
of optimism. Regardless of low prices, boll weevils, and all 
the other pests of field and acts of God, next spring the 
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farmers will plant cotton and next fall one caressing morn- 
ing I will wake to the staccato rhythm of a cotton gin; and 
from over the hilly byways and along the shining highways 
long files of cotton-freighted wagons will rumble heavily to 
the gin and rattle hollowly away. Under the scant shade of 
abused trees, showing gaunt and gnarled limbs through the 
cloud of powdery dust and suffocating lint, the wagoners 
will gather and the “pouf-pouf-pouf” of the gin will beat a 
rapid rhythm beneath the leisurely speech of the men. 

The ginners, haggard, fatigued, driven to the last notch 
of strength and energy and control, dirty, sweaty, and nerve- 
worn by the exigency of the season, are dominated by the 
engines around which they work. Their pulses beat, their 
blood flows to the quick accent of the gin; and long after it 
4 shut down its measure still throbs in their ears, their minds, 
and rules their dreams; so that when the day shift wake in 
the night to silence and surcease from the “pouf-pouf-pouf” 
of racing, pounding valves, they spring up all alert concern 
in an instant for a gin that is not running—and before the 
sleep is cleared from their weary minds they are girding 
themselves against fire or accident or disabled engines. 

I have a memory full of lovely sounds—sounds that heard 
again bring back charming thoughts and recollections; but 
acotton gin has for me the happiest sound of all. The potency 
of its rhythm is not that it carries me somewhere else, but 


the assurance that if I hear it I am where I most desire to 
be—at home. 
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REINCARNATION 


By ALEXANDRE Hocus 


Iv Spring: 


The willows gray 

With drifting fleece like gentle snow 
Softly lay | 

A downy carpet on the grass. 


And Summer: 
These willows green 
A-sweeping low their bird-like plumes 
Deftly preen, 
Long feathers swishing in the wind. 


Then Autumn: 


As willows sift, 

Those yellow leaves of purest gold 
Softly rift 

The glassy stillness of the pool. 


Now Winter: 


And willows shorn 

A-weeping low for lost attire 

Sadly mourn 

The dead leaves moulding round their feet. 


Spring once more: 
The willows lay 
Their drifting fleece again like snow, 
And quietly sway, 
Resplendent in the life regained. 


ak 


MRS. PETERKIN’S NEGROES 


By Rospert Apcer Law 


O Julia Peterkin, author of Scarlet Sister Mary, has 
been awarded the 1928 Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 “for 
the American novel published during the year which 

best presents the whole atmosphere of American life”. Spe- 
cial interest attaches to this decision in that previous win- 
ners of the Pulitzer Prize have been Booth Tarkington, 
Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Edna Ferber, 
and Thornton Wilder—certainly a list of names notable in 
American contemporary fiction. Almost coincidentally with 
this award came the announcement from New York that 
Ethel Barrymore is to take the leading role in a dramatiza- 
tion of Scarlet Sister Mary and that it will be the first time 
Miss Barrymore has appeared on the stage in black-face. 


The book that has attained such distinction is not a novel 
in the ordinary sense of the term, nor would all its readers 
accept the statement that it presents the “whole atmosphere 
of American life”. Its atmosphere is that of a small com- 
munity of negroes, ignorant, indigent, shiftless, immoral, 
living on an isolated plantation in lower South Carolina. 
The original conditions under which the Pulitzer award 
for the best novel was to be given demanded that it should 
present “the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood”, a phrase stricken out by the committee in mak- 
ing the 1928 award. The standard of manners attained by 
Mrs. Peterkin’s negroes is not at all high. Nor is there in 
any of the author’s published work the implied moral pur- 
pose which seems to underlie the original phrasing of the 
Pulitzer benefaction. The committee of judges evidently 
modified this language in order to give themselves freedom 
of choice in selecting what they deemed the “best American 
novel” of the year. For Mrs. Peterkin is first and last a 
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realist, and her stories are uncolored by any open desire to 
uplift the negro race or the American people. 


In this respect Scarlet Sister Mary presents a strong con- 
trast to Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom, which received 
the Pulitzer award for the best play a few years ago. Mr. 
Green, a native of North Carolina and a professor of phil- 
osophy in the University of North Carolina, has been charm- 
ingly pictured in the Southwest Review by his colleague, 
Howard Mumford Jones, as a thoroughly human white 
Southerner, beloved of all Chapel Hill. Yet whenever Paul 
Green writes of negroes, he burns with a zeal to right the 
wrongs done to the black man by the ruling Caucasian. Jn 
A braham’s Bosom is permeated with a hot sense of the legal 
and social injustice wrought against deserving negroes. With 
a plea rather for vengeance than for tolerance, the spirit of 
tragedy stalks abroad. Mrs. Peterkin, on the other hand, 
voices the spirit of broad human comedy. Hiding her own 
ventiments from the reader, she paints the thing as it is. Con- 
sequently her sketches have been acclaimed as true by negro 
newspapers and by humble representatives of the race who 
hav heard these sketches read in white people’s homes. 


If Scarlet Sister Mary is a novel at all, it is a novel of the 
biographical type, recounting incidents in the life of its hero- 
ine from her wedding at fifteen years of age to her reception, 
twenty years later, back into the fold of Heaven’s Gate 
Church, from which her scarlet sins had long excluded her 
and would probably exclude her soon again. On Mary’s 
wedding morning Maum Hannah, her foster mother, dis- 
covered a great hole gnawed by a rat deep down into her 
bridal cake. Mary wept, but Maum Hannah comforted her: 


“Don’t fret so hard, honey. Your eyes will get all red an’ ugly. 
Wipe de water out on em on you gown tail an’ go get me some eggs 
an’ sugar out de safe. I aim to make some new icin’ an’ mend dis cake 
so nobody won’ never know it was hurt exceptin’ you an’ me an’ 
Gawd an’ Satan. . . . Satan is de one sent dat rat here to kill we joy 
an’ make we have sin today.” 
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But a few moments later Maum Hannah, observing Mary’s 
form attentively, discovered, “Why Satan sent dat rat to 
gnaw a hole in you wedding cake. Satan knowed you be- 
longed to him and not to Jedus.” 


Seven months later Mary brought forth her first child 
and named him Unex because he was unexpected. Before he 
was a year old, July, her husband, deserted her for another, 
and Mary’s heart was crushed until she was comforted by 
July’s twin brother, June. But June also left when times 
Lecame harder. As the years passed on, Mary reared a house- 
full of children, “little and big, but Unex was her only law- 
ful child”. Unex departed for the North, married, lost his 
wife, and brought his own helpless infant for Mary to care 
for. Seraphine, her oldest daughter, brought to her mother 
still another infant, who was welcomed along with Sister 
Mary’s new-born twins. Scorned by a Christian neighbor, 
Mary explained her own code: — 


“Don’ fret me, Doll. You don’ have but one man when I have a 
plenty, but dat don’t make you so much better’n me. I couldn’ stan’ to 
have de same man a-snorin’ in my face evy night Gawd sends, no 
Lawd. I rather change. I like to shoot down de ducks as dey rise! 
But I don’ forget my manners like some women I know. I treats my 
men fine. .. . You don’t treat dat one man you got half way decent.” 


Old Andrew, severe deacon of Heaven’s Gate, finally dis- 
covered the truth: “Si May-e, you’s a good woman. You got 
a good heart even if you is de wickedest sinner God ever 
made.” 


The whole story, then, is built around the figure of this 
scarlet sister, in whom are strongly contrasted tremendous 
physical strength with fleshly weakness, a settled contempt 
for mankind with charity and forgiveness for kindred and 
neighbor. No elaborate soul analysis is attempted, for all 
the characters in the book are children of nature, primitive 
in their simplicity. Mary lives with them from day to day 
and from year to year in her tumble-down shanty, feeding 
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her extensive household on greens and bacon, smooth white 
mush and sweetened water, picking cotton in seasons when 
the boll-weevil allows it, going off for an occasional day 
from the plantation on some excursion boat, hearing sermons 
on hell at Heaven’s Gate Church, discussing with her 
neighbors the philosophy of eye-love and heart-love as did 
Portia and Bassanio of old, or the foolish laws made by the 
white people in far-off Columbia, calming irate Budda Ben 
after his expulsion from the church, and advising Deacon 
Andrew to make peace with his quarrelsome wife. The story 
proper is an attenuated thread to be followed only by those 
who find reality in the characters. Mrs. Peterkin has pre- 
sented the life on Blue Brook Plantation as one large 
comedy. 


Technically, the story shows a larger grasp of narrative 
art than is shown in the author’s two earlier books, Green 
Thursday and Black April. The first is a collection of negro 
sketches rather than short stories, in which figure Maum 
Hannah, Deacon Andrew, Daddy Cudjoe, the conjurer, and 
possibly others familiar to the readers of Mrs. Peterkin’s 
later work. Most of these sketches concern the fortunes of 
Kildee, powerful black farmer, his querulous wife, Rose, 
and their adopted daughter, Missie. Others contain no refer- 
ence to Kildee’s family. Black April purports to be a novel, 
taking its name from the hero, a negro of the same type as 
Kildee, but this book likewise lacks unity. The story opens 
with the birth of Breeze, April’s base-born son, in a manner 
singularly reminiscent of the opening chapter of David Cop- 
perfield,; and most of the incidents are related from Breeze’s 
point of view. But the story ends with the death of April 
and his desire to be buried in “a man-size-box-I-been-six- 
feet-fo’””. The giant foreman of Blue Brook is certainly the 
hero of this novel. Mrs. Peterkin has clarified the matter 
of her latest story by centering attention on Mary alone. 
Yet with this change of perspective has come a certain loss 
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in drawing of characters. Mary’s whole life consists chiefly 
of her love affairs, her “birthins”, her relations to the church 
and to the household, and the restricted human society of the 
plantation. Black April is distinctly more virile as the story 
of boy and man with the same background. They hunt wild 
ducks and turkeys, snakes and opossums; dances suddenly 
end with the display of razors; father and son fight for the 
possession of a woman and raging women for the possession 
of a man; a front door is broken down with an axe in the 
search for a vagrant husband: and curses are fulfilled in the 
wasting away of human life. If Scarlet Sister Mary is more 
consistent and more subtle, Black April presents a larger va- 
riety of incident and covers a larger panorama of human 
life. 

Possibly also the humor of the earlier stories is more spon- 
taneous. In them one finds the plight of Leah, who lost her 
new set of store-bought teeth in the barrel of church lemon- 
ade as she violently sneezed; the letter from Silas Locust to 
his deserted wife, Big Sue, telling her that “he was a 
preacher now, and married to a big fine-looking yellow 
woman who had three nice children for him”; the frightened 
candidate for baptism who slipped away from the preacher 
before the ordinance was completed and was in danger of 
hell-fire until captured by the members and brought back 
to the pool; Kildee’s advice to the dog with injured eyes, 
ears, legs, and reddened hair: “Po’ ol Son. Better lef oman 
lone, Son. Better lef em lone, ef you kin.” All these stories 
belong to Blue Brook Plantation or Sandy Run, close to it, 
and all portray the negroes in close touch with the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air. 

Riches of folk-lore abound on almost every page, particu- 
larly in the two novels. To stir the earth on Green Thursday, 
or Ascension Day, was a deadly sin to be punished by 
Heaven. A string of egg-shells hung beside the fire would 
make hens lay. God swam hell-fire through seven rivers to 
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cool it before he brought it as fire into the world. A plough- 
share ground sharp must be placed under the bed at the birth 
of a child. A love-charm worn by the wife may recall the 
erring husband. All these beliefs are warp and woof of 
negro life, and the rich dialect consistently employed adds 
to the illusion of truth. 

In the absolute candor with which Mrs. Peterkin treats 
matters of sex, of religious belief, of speech concerning the 
physical self, she departs far from the conventions of the 
immediate past, but does not reach the pornographic level 
commonly sought by contemporary writers who shall here 
be nameless. They dangle before one’s eyes the half-told in- 
cident so as to excite pruriency rather than tell the naked 
truth. The frankness of Mrs. Peterkin’s negroes may offend 
modern taste, as do certain Elizabethan passages in the 
comedies of Thomas Dekker or Robert Greene, or even Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. But she faces reality without blinking. 

Of one sketch included in Green Thursday one would like 
to know more. This is “Ashes”, the first story in the book, 
introducing to us Maum Hannah, who may be Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s favorite child. It tells how Maum Hannah had been 
promised permanent possession of her home by her former 
master, but was told to vacate it by new owners of the prop- 
erty, who built their own home close by her cabin. On the 
completion of the new residence, Maum Hannah sought 
help from Heaven, and received a sign of ashes, which she 
interpreted as a suggestion to set the new home afire. Early 
in the morning she did so, the house burned to the ground, 
and then she walked many miles to a white sheriff, to give 
herself up and plead guilty to the crime. But the sheriff, a 
gentleman, on hearing her story and learning through others 
that the house was well insured, advised the old woman to 
keep quiet and return home. The house was not rebuilt. 

Here we have a genuine short story with a real plot, but 
the characters and the whole conception might well attach 
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to the romantic past of Thomas Nelson Page. The story be- 
longs to the white man as clearly as does the negro slave, and 
the old woman is an ante-bellum ideal. One likes to think 
that Mrs. Peterkin after trying this story, definitely turned 
away from her forebears and struck out for herself. Her 
negroes indeed “reek of the soil”, reek strongly, but the soil 
is close to themselves. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 


By James Q. DEALEY 


formed into groups, as nature or their own interests may 

dictate. Every person, moreover, during the course of 
his life is a member of many social groups: he is connected 
with a family, a school, 1 church, or a business; he is a citi- 
en in a City, a state, or a nation; he is a member of the human 
race and may call all men his brothers. He may go still 
further and feel a kinship with the animal and plant worlds, 
believing that man has evolved from lower forms of life; he 
is a part of creation, and may feel fellowship with all that 
exists in the universe. 


I the social world human beings readily form or are 


Yet the time was when no man had any such notion. 
In the beginnings of the human race, while civilization was 
in its infancy, men, more brute than human, were slowly 
acquiring the rudiments of language and learning with diffi- 
culty the art of codperation one with another. While authori- 
ties are not agreed, the simplest group of that time appears to 
have been the mother with her child or children; apparently 
she was united to them by the instinctive tie of maternal love, 
while they were united to her because she supplied them with 
food and protected them from harm. In later years, the male 
children, become adult, readily united with neighboring 
groups for hunting purposes or for offense or defense in war; 
since men rather early must have seen the utility of combina- 
tion so as to carry one more successfully the struggle of life. 
Then, even more than now, life was a continuous contest 
against hunger, disease, and deadly enemies, whether beasts 
or men. For men were hostile, one to another, since there was 
no knowledge of the kinship of humankind, and each group 
assumed as a matter of course that strangers were hostile. 
Even yet our warmest sympathy goes out to those of our own 
kind or kin, and we look with instinctive suspicion on those 
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whose langauge or color is different from ours. Within the 
group constant association tended to develop common habits, 
customs, language, points of view, and ideas. The minds of 
individuals by social contact and friction become quickened, 
just as today the minds of city men work faster than the 
minds of country men, though not always so surely. Further- 
more, through conversation and social intercourse, experi- 
ences were exchanged and useful discoveries became com- 
mon property, all tending to cement more closely the mem- 
bers of the group, as they became conscious of the advantages 
of association one with another. 

In this way developed what is called soctety, which is 
made up of human beings united by common ties of blood, 
<ustoms, and interests. Through the codperation of men and 
women in society came, step by step, civilization. These steps 
are carefully studied in modern times by scientific students, 
and consequently a great deal is now known about our far- 
away ancestors; some things, to be sure, not always to their 
credit, and yet there was much worthy of high praise and 
approval. One should remember that humanity was then 
just emerging from animal conditions, and it has been a long 
and hard struggle to draw away from control by brute im- 
pulses to the standards of modern life. Even yet the imper- 
fections of men may seem more prominent than their per- 
fections; but one may nevertheless plainly trace, as the cen- 
turies pass by, the slow development of a more vigorous, far- 
reaching sympathy, a growing hatred of all forms of bru- 
tality, an increasing humanitarianism, and a longing for the 
time when the fraternity of man will be a “condition and not 
a theory”. 

The hopeful thing about it all lies in the fact that society 
is itself becoming eager to free itself from wretchedness and 
want, and is seeking to understand more clearly the laws and 
principles underlying social development. As this knowledge 
is gained, we shall no longer have to grope our way blindly 
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in our search for social improvement or social justice; for, 
just as human intelligence is improving the quality of plant 
and animal life by scientific selection, so humanity will no 
doubt be able by a similar application of knowledge to so- 
ciety, to get rid of the handicaps on social progress, and to 
quicken the forward movements of civilization. There is 
much reason to believe that the time is not far distant when 
many diseases now plaguing mankind will be brought under 
,ontrol, and conditions that breed pauperism, vice, and 
crime will be improved in the interest of a nobler and more 
generous life than is now possible. 

Mention has already been made of the simple groupings 
of primitive life—the mother with her children, bands of 
men organized for hunting or for war. These seemingly are 
the beginnings of the family and of economic and political 
organizations, together composing the fundamental institu- 
tions of society. Each of these three fundamental or ganiza- 
tions is the expression of activities inspired by fundamental 
needs in human nature: the sex-passion, the need for food, 
and the desire for protection against enemies. These needs 
form the dynamic basis for human effort or action, whether 
physical or mental, and each in its development will be 
traced somewhat briefly in the following paragraphs. 

The attraction existing between the sexes results socially 
in two sets of relationships. There is (1) the natural sex- 
relationship existing between man and woman as such; and 
(2) the kinship existing between parents and children, or, 
more broadly, between persons related by blood or mar- 
riage. In the so-called Metronymic Period of society women 
seem to have been free in their right to make or refuse to 
make marriage connections with men. This was largely an 
inheritance from animal conditions and was also due to the 
fact that in the main a woman was usually able to support 
herself and her children by her own industry in providing 
food and shelter. Yet as the food supply became scarcer 
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through the pressure of increasing population, she had to 
rely more and more on her male kin for support, or on a 
male who as her husband assisted here in the support of her 
children. 

Later, in the Patriarchal Age, woman had definitely be- 
come a sort of property, almost a slave, owned and dominated 
by her male kin or by her husband and his kin. Under this 
system the wealthier classes were polygamous, but the poorer 
and larger part of the population were monogamous. In the 
long run monogamy proved to be socially more advantage- 
ous than polygamy, since it produced a higher type of parent 
and child. Monogamy also enlarges the sphere and capacity 
of women through responsibility; so that in later centuries, 
as patriarchal civilization changed into its modern form, 
monogamous marriages have become the rule and women 
are slowly rising in social importance. This is shown by the 
rights she has already won in the more democratic states, 
such as the right to enter economic life so as to become self- 
supporting, the right to hold and to inherit property in her 
own name, the right to obtain an education fully as good as 
that given to males, the right to give or refuse consent to 
marriage, an equal right with her husband in their children, 
social and religious freedom, and in late years political 
rights. Naturally rights involve obligations and responsibili- 
ties, so that now women form organizations of all sorts so 
as to accomplish by codperation results impossible to them 
without organization. 

In respect to kinship as a social bond, it may be said that 
the tie of maternal affection was most strongly felt while 
children were dependent, but lost strength as offspring ma- 
tured. The broader ties of kinship reached their maximum 
in patriarchal civilization when the entire family lived a 
common life under a paternal roof, and shared the same 
social and economic activities. Under modern conditions, 
ties of kinship among adults, except as they are made strong 
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and permanent by a real devotion, are weaker than formerly, 
even in the case of the members of the immediate family. In 
place of family ties are appearing ties voluntarily made on 
the basis of friendship, or of common interests and ideals. 
_ We have in consequence innumerable societies and associa- 
tions, each composed of a group of like-minded persons, 
seeking a common enjoyment or the accomplishment of some 
definite purpose. These numerous companionships or asso- 
ciations are powerful agencies in unifying society and in the 
upbuilding of civilization. 

Just as men combine into groups for greater advantages, 
so all the great associations and institutions of society com- 
bine into one great agency for public good. This agency is 
the state, once used chiefly for purposes of war but now 
the means through which economic, moral, and intellectual 
advancement is usually brought about. A state democrat- 
ically organized, furnishing free, general education, is the 
great modern organization through which persons may se- 
cure their rights, escape from misery and despair, and de- 
velop economic and social well-being. All normal persons 
inherently are capable of becoming better and more intelli- 
gent than they are under present hindering conditions. 
Through the state, it is to be hoped, society will gradually 
remove these hindrances to civilization, improve education, 
stimulate science and invention, and give to its citizens op- 
portunities to attain to a higher and freer life than they now 
enjoy. A well used ballot in the hands of an intelligent 
citizen-body is the best possible tool for social upbuilding. 

Many ancient traditions speak of primitive human beings 
as enjoying a simple, peaceful life, living on natural foods, 
and untroubled by the responsibilities of civilization. 
Whether or not there ever was a “Golden Age”, is now of 
small consequence. Throughout all history we see that stern 
necessity, keen competition, and the stimulus of wants have 
driven and still drive human beings to action, and the exer- 
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cise of their best intelligence. This principle finds striking 
illustration in economic activities, since men have given their 
most intelligent energy to the development of this field. 

If food is abundant and easy to obtain, human beings, 
like other animals, multiply rapidly, much more rapidly 
indeed than nature can furnish food supplies; for the amount 
of food that nature can spontaneously furnish is practically 
fixed, while there are no limits to the multiplication of life, 
if only food be abundant. Even in the plant world there is 
always going on a vigorous competition for fertile soil and 
sunlight; the weaker organisms are crowded out in the strug- 
gle for existence, and are choked or starved to death. The 
ocean also, boundless though it is, could not of itself furnish 
food for its inhabitants if they multiplied without restraint. 
The balance is maintained because fish life of necessity be- 
comes ferociously cannibalistic and each kind devours a 
weaker and is itself devoured by a stronger. The same state- 
ment holds true among most undomesticated animals: the 
few survive by devouring the many. 


Evidently, then, a similar problem confronted man. 
Migration followed migration as men sought for foods be- 
yond their usual hunting grounds, but the relief thus ob- 
tained was only temporary. Cannibalism began and human 
flesh became a valuable source of food; wars, famines, and 
pestilence came one after the other and reduced population 
for a time; but the difficulty ever returned and mankind 
seemed doomed to a bare subsistence, living from hand to 
mouth. Necessity and want must at last have sharpened 
human ingenuity and developed in man a brain capable of 
thinking so as to apply means to ends. Under the spur of 
hunger he began to devise ways and means of multiplying 


‘his food supplies. Slowly his sluggish brain thought out 


tude snares and traps for game; then he invented crude 
weapons which would kill game at a distance; and mothers, 
desperately in need of food for their children, learned how 
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to domesticate animals, in order to have on hand an assured 
supply of milk and flesh in time of need. This happy dis- 
covery revolutionized ways of living, for men gradually 
ceased the occupations of hunting and became shepherds, 
grazing their flocks and herds wherever grass could be 
found. Wherever this system furnished too little food for an 
increasing population, agriculture gradually developed, 
supplementing other sources of food and in time furnishing 
the chief food supply of the world. Men in some region pro- 
ducing more foods than they needed might exchange food 
for other goods held by hungry tribes; and in this way com- 
merce and transportation probably originated. 

Throughout all this period men were devising methods 
for the preservation of perishable foods against times of 
need; hence came the processes of drying, smoking, salting, 
and ultimately canning, along with the modern methods of 
cold storage and transportation. Today civilization is bend- 
ing its energy to the development of more intensive and sci- 
entific methods of agriculture and stock-raising, in order 
to supply more foods for a rapidly multiplying population. 
Useless vegetation is destroyed and food-producing plants 
take its place; the quality and quantity of stock for food pur- 
poses are steadily increasing; rivers, lakes, and the sea are 
restocked with fish life so as to furnish additional foods; 
and inventive ingenuity is devoted to the improvement of 
tools and machinery used in production and in transporta- 
tion, in order to multiply necessities ahead of population. 
In other words, the really fundamental problem of civiliza- 
tion is that of having an abundant food supply for existing 
population. We may feel sure that a government which 
endeavors to enlarge and improve its food supplies is build- 
ing up its national strength on sure foundations. 

But with advancing civilization mankind is not satisfied 
with merely a food supply; it needs shelter, clothing, and the 
decencies and comforts of life. These also came when the 
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brain, relieved from the stress of hunger, turned its atten- 
tion to the satisfaction of other wants, and one after the other 
produced, first, the rule shelter of the savage, then the hut, 
the tent, the house, and the stately palace. The simple cloth- 
ing of leaves or of animal skins gradually became the linens, 
cottons, woolens, silks, and furs of modern times, and these 
for the most part not laboriously wrought by hand, but manu- 
factured by machinery. For it is a fundamental of civiliza- 
tion that the burden of production and transportation of 
every sort must increasingly be transferred from human 
muscle to machinery devised through scientific discoveries 
and inventions. 

When the problems of food, shelter, and clothing cease 
to worry the mind of man, it naturally gives expression to 
the play instinct, so common and so winsome among the 
young of animal and human species. First came the rude 
dance of the fantastically painted and adorned savage, chant- 
ing a monotonous song as he moved to the rhythm of the 
drumdrum, the most ancient of musical instruments. From 
this beginning, it is thought, has developed modern art with 
all its variations of the dance, the drama, music both vocal and 
instrumental, and painting, sculpture, and tasteful personal 
adornment. These artistic enjoyments are rapidly multiply- 
ing, as are also economic and mechanical improvements, for 
the human brain is becoming fond of its tasks and eagerly 
devotes itself, when opportunity offers, to investigations that 
lead to clearer knowledge of the laws of life, whether vege- 
table, animal, human, or social. It seeks to understand the 
laws of energy or power, so as to use steam or electricity for 
human purposes; it seeks to utilize more fully the materials 
that nature supplies, such as timbers, metals, stone, and 
clays; and it welcomes the capable artist who can reveal to 
his fellows more of the beauty of rhythm in motion or sound, 
or the harmony of color and form. 

Attention has already been called to some of the effects 
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of the struggle for existence. Another consequence of great 
importance was the rise of exploitation. This word merely 
means “to make use of” or “to utilize”, but later there is 
added to this meaning the idea of a selfish use to another’s 
harm. A plant exploits the soil and the sun, and may do so 
at the expense of a weaker plant which it deprives of needed 
nutriment. Animals live by depriving other animals of life 
or by consumption of vegetation. Human beings domesticate 
animals for the express purpose of killing them for food. 
All this is exploitation and may be justified by natural law. 
Under the same principle a hungry man once claimed the 
right to kill and eat his weaker neighbors, or to select one 
of his children for a dainty meal as animals sometimes do. 
Such practices were common even among less primitive 
peoples, but now we shudder at the thought. We recognize 
a tie of kinship among all human beings and have come to 
believe that cannibalism as a form of exploitation shall no 
longer be permitted; this ancient practice in consequence 
survives now only among those still in savagery. 

Slavery took the place of cannibalism as a form of exploi- 
tation. Captives taken in war, instead of being eaten, were 
compelled to work under the lash as slaves. To the captive 
slavery was presumably better than death; to the conqueror 
a lifetime of service from his captive was more profitable 
than a full meal from the body of the prisoner ; hence slavery 
was at first a sort of kindly institution. The time came, how- 
ever, when some men began to have strange scruples against 
enslaving their fellow men; others began to find it more 
profitable to employ the hired service of willing workers in 
place of the compulsory services of men without ambition. 
Together these considerations ultimately drove out slavery 
from advanced civilization. 

A slave in return for his services secured bare subsistence, 
just enough to keep his vigor up to the working point. If an 
employer can hire workers for a bare subsistence wage he 
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gains doubly; he has better services from his employees and 
yet invests no capital in their purchase, nor is he responsible 
for their support if they are sick or unemployed. This again 
becomes exploitation. Social movements now all point to 
the gradual substitution of the living for the bare wage. In 
this there are four chief factors: (1) human sympathy is 
broadening so as to protest vigorously against a condition 
that degrades so large a fraction of human beings; (2) 
human ingenuity is substituting machinery for unskilled, 
poorly paid labor; (3) free general education is making 
that part of the population too intelligent to submit longer 
to such conditions; and (4) as laborers gain intelligence they 
use their freedom and knowledge to organize and agitate for 
larger opportunities and better wages. Through education, 
agitation, and invention this form of exploitation also will 
go, and by that time society may be wise enough to prevent 
another form from taking its place. 

This notion of exploitation calls attention to the struggle 
of groups and classes. In earlier civilization rival groups, 
eager for the best hunting, grazing, or farming lands, fought 
for supremacy. The conquered men were killed, eaten, 
enslaved, or put under such heavy tribute that they were 
virtually slaves or serfs free only in name. If conquerors 
and conquered lived in the same community there would be 
a silent struggle between them, one asserting superiority and 
the other resenting it. If time should modify differences 
somewhat, depressing the higher and raising the lower class, 
then the conflict would become more acute; the one striving 
to retain its mastery, the other to become free and equal. 
Thus throughout social history we have class struggles; 
peasant against landlord, the common man against the noble- 
man, the wage-earner against his capitalist employer, each 
class using its ingenuity to build itself up ever at the expense 
of the other. 

Such struggles regularly continue until both sides become 
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fairly matched; then compromises and readjustments take 
place, the worst evils are abolished, and the standards of 
living are raised for the former lower class. Thus we see 
that social life is made up of a series of class struggles, with 
conquest, compulsory submission, slow revolutions, com- 
promises, and a united forward movement from a lower to 
a higher plane of civilization. Cannibalism, slavery, and 
serfdom each in its day became the lot of the under man, 
just as he to-day is in the ranks of the unskilled, poorly paid 
laborer. In this age industrial workers by education and 
by combination are slowly acquiring power, and by means 
of the ballot and other agencies at their command, they may 
some day become free once for all from the degradation of 
the bare wage system. With the attainment of a higher 
standard of living, much of the misery and wretchedness of 
our present civilization should disappear. 

In this class conflict the superior conquering class became 
a leisure class in the sense that they were free from the 
necessity of engaging in industrial occupations. Yet as war- 
riors, statesmen, priests, and professional men generally 
they still had occupations more or less useful to society. 
Should any members of the conquering class neither 
produce nor perform anything socially useful, they become 
the drones or parasites of their class and a handicap to civ- 
ilization, for they waste in luxury and dissipation goods that 
other and better men need. Modern public opinion is be- 
coming steadily set against such persons and, as civilization 
advances, it is likely that no one in normal health will dare 
to claim the right to any support, unless he or she contributes 
to social welfare according to his or her ability. In the evo- 
lution of social classes the so-called leisure class should ulti- 
mately free itself from its parasites, and devote itself to in- 
creasingly useful work for social uplift; and should include 
within its ranks all persons of any class whatsoever whose 
services in ethical, artistic, or intellectual pursuits would 
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be more socially advantageous than what they could produce 
in the industries. For the struggle of classes should result in 
equality of opportunity, when each person may have a 
chance to do the kind of service for which he or she is best 
fitted. 

In conclusion let us fix clearly in the mind a picture of 
social evolution. We see primitive man passing from animal 
into human life, living idly on nature’s bounty until stern 
necessity and the pangs of hunger drove him to activity, 
quickened his reason, and sharpened his ingenuity. This he 
used against nature, exploiting its forces and materials 
through invention and scientific skill. The brainier part of 
the population then directed their capacity against their 
weaker brethren and mercilessly exploited them also. But 
in combining for such purposes they taught the weaker 
classes how they too might combine, and hence came the 
class struggle. Meanwhile the instinctive love of a mother 
for her offspring had given to mankind the beginnings of 
human sympathy, and this has broadened out into love for 
kinship, for country, and for humanity. As altruism or fra- 
ternalism it is softening the sternness of a competitive sys- 
tem, emphasizing ideals of justice, and advocating organized 
codperation for common purposes. In this upward move- 
ment, woman, once enslaved, is becoming free and winning 
as she should her proper rights. As she wins these rights she 
must also assume the obligations accompanying them and 
will, no doubt, assist in the upbuilding of a higher and nobler 
social life. The conquered and depressed classes likewise 
are coming to their own, and are gaining opportunities to 
show that they also inherently can contribute to human 
achievement. 

Thus from unpromising beginnings, through irregular and 
complex efforts, the race has gradually developed its civili- 
zation, impelled now by social forces, again by human intel- 
ligence, but in the large ever advancing toward a fuller life. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Tue EDITORS of 
the Southwest Review asked mem- 
bers of the advisory board of the 
magazine the following question: 
“De you think the Southwestern 
landscape and common traditions 
can (or should) develop a culture 
recognizable as unique, and more 
satisfying and profound than our 
present imported culture and 
art?” Naturally the answers show 
many shades of opinion; but all of 
them are interesting. As the replies 
were written without knowledge 
of what any other advisory editor 
was writing, the reader ts afforded 
an accurate cross-section of what 
intelligent men and women of the 
Southwest think about the culture 
of the region. 


REGIONAL CULTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


HE question as stated, whether “the Southwestern 
landscape and tradition . . .” can develop a distinc- 
tive Southwestern culture, presents at the outset one 

of the most usual misconceptions of the nature of regional 
cultures, which if persisted in will inevitably delay the evo- 
lution of such culture. 

A regional culture is the sum, expressed in ways of liv- 
ing and thinking, of the mutual adaptations of a land and a 
people. In the long run, the land wins. If the people does 
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not adapt itself willingly and efficiently, the land destroys 
it and makes room for another tribe. When a people is 
aboriginal in any land they mutually nurse each other into 
a relationship of codperation which is marked definitely 
with the characteristics of both. If the people happens not 
to be of particularly good stock the culture, though distinc- 
tive, will not be high. As we have seen in the history of 
Europe, a people with a distinctive but mediocre culture 
has often been supplanted by another people of larger ca- 
pacity. 

It is impossible then to say what will happen to the cul- 
ture of the Southwest except in relation to the quality of the 
peoples who contribute to it. And not only to their quality, 
but to their cultural disposition. It is important to know 
whether a given people tries to understand and develop the 
country upon which it lives, or thinks of itself as imposing 
its derived notions of the Good Life upon the land. 

Of the mixed Indian and Spanish early inhabitants of our 
Southwest, we know well that they succeeded in establish- 
ing a mode of life that had agreeable and—in the case of 
the Indians—valuable elements of the Good Life. They 
lived happily with the land and expressed their life in 
Things Made that had the quality of imperishability which 
for want of a better word we call art. 

But can we say as much for the White elements which 
have from time to time added themselves to the population 
of the Southwest? Certainly not for most of them. Condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the United States make it im- 
possible to be very explicit in ascribing cultural capacity to 
any particular regional group. Americans in general have 
been much more interested in being “cultured” than in cre- 
ating cultures. That is to say, they are more interested in 
possessing the assets of other cultures than in producing 
anything of their own. For example: to be musically “cul- 
tured” in America means to know the history of music and 
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to be able to recognize and assign to their regional and his- 
toric places the best examples of it, and to take pleasure in 
so doing. But to be a part of a musical culture would mean 
to have produced a kind of music which is not only expres- 
sive of life as it is being lived among us, but is at the same 
time spiritually satisfying. And the only people among us 
who have done that are the Indians and the Negroes. Peo- 
ple who study such things intimately say there are signs 
that, beginning with these two folk methods of music, we 
are gradually evolving a mode of musical expression which 
is recognizably American. Similarly, beginning with the 
architectural pattern developed among our Indian pueblos, 
adding steel and adapting it to urban conditions, we are cre- 
ating an American architecture. In literature we are ap- 
proaching forms that are natively expressive. By the time 
we have developed all these things to the point at which 
they are instinctive, and complement one another in a 
genetic relation to American life, we will have an American 
culture. 


But we would have all this much more quickly if, instead 
of attempting the general, we should confine our efforts to 
the particular, so adapting ourselves regionally that in the 
place where we live we would achieve a continuous process 
of living and expressing, neither of which could be mis- 
taken for living and expressing in other localities. 

But traveling about our Southwest, one can not avoid the 
conclusion that such distinction has not yet been generally 
made. You can own a house in Los Angeles of any imagin- 
able style of architecture except one native to the soil: you 
can purchase in Dallas beautiful objects from everywhere 
in the world but Dallas: only in Santa Fé, of our Western 
cities, can you find things originating and still made in that 
town. When it comes to ideas, spiritual perceptions, types 
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of social accommodation, I doubt if there is any discover- 
able difference in the four or five states that make up the 
Southwest, from any other five states. 

What we come back to, in this discussion, is neither the 
landscape—by which I suppose is meant the whole geo- 
graphical complex of crops, climate, and native scene—nor 
the tradition, which is fairly unified. We come back to the 
cultural disposition of the people, the disposition which 
would lead them to reject the easy satisfaction of human 
wants through the mail-order catalogue, and to demand in 
housings and furnishings, in social accommodation and per- 


sonal expression, something native both to themselves and 
to their land. 


I believe there is the root of such a disposition and such 
a demand in the Southwest. It seems to me sufficiently alive 
to make it worth while to cultivate. But then I have always 
had a better opinion of the age I live in than, in the general 
summing up, seems to be justified. When I go about through 
the homes of the Southwest I am often shocked and dis- 
couraged by the feebleness with which a desire for re- 
gional adaption so loudly professed, is privately expressed. 

It need not be said, by me at least, that the country itself 
has everything to offer out of which competent regional 
cultures are built. The landscape is magnificent, the tradi- 
tion rich and appealing. 


But I see everywhere too much disposition to overlay the 
tradition with complacencies of the present hour and disre- 
gard the subtleties of the scene for imitations of what has 
been conspicuously praised elsewhere, to feel confident of 
an immediate rise of cultural response. The business of in- 
terpreting the West in wise and suitable ways of living will 


be studious and long, and only the humble are likely to suc- 
ceed at it. 


Santa Fé. Mary AUSTIN. 
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THE CULTURE IS HERE 


NTHROPOLOGISTS tell us that regional and 
racial groups in this country grow ever more stable, 
more distinct and homogeneous physically. The 

Negro will get blacker, not lighter in color, and so on. 
Measurements of men drafted in the late war showed easily 
recognizable physical types for different sections of the 
country. Of these, the Southwestern type was one. If re- 
gional physical types persist and grow ever more distinct, 
why not cultural and mental types? 


Much of the talk of standardization is meaningless. 
Standardization is material and superficial. Where, in the 
Southwest, dare a man freely express his opinion on any 
topic with confidence that his hearers will agree with him? 
No one can forecast the opinions of the stranger. Is this 
standardization? ‘True, we all have Victrolas. But some 
play grand opera, others Frankie and Johnny. Machines 
cannot standardize culture: they can only diffuse it. In the 
Southwest there is a traditional point of view, and it goes 
very deep: the tradition of the man on horseback, the cava- 
lier, whether cowboy, Spaniard, or Indian. Though demo- 
cratic within itself, it is an aristocratic and exclusive tradi- 
tion, with passwords and tests of its own. Alien arts cannot 
affect it, for it gets in its work silently, invisibly, on the 
young—before they can be affected by imported culture. 


Go to some small prairie town, enter the motion picture 
theater, and you will find a Western thriller, five times out 
of seven. The frontier is still the favorite material : the bandit, 
the pioneer, the cowboy hold the public interest. And where 
good art meets this demand, it too is welcomed. Will James 
is as celebrated as Jesse. And the manner counts for more 
than the matter in both cases. If the Southwest does not and 
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cannot develop a culture of its own, it will be simply the 
fault of the artists. 


Good literature is provincial in its inception, however 
remote from the soil it may appear. A book has its roots in 
the youthful experiences and imaginings of its author: there 
lies the deep well where Truth is hidden. Who draws from 
such a well need not write of native materials, need not 
dwell at home. On the other hand, fresh stuff cannot be 
pumped up to order from dry holes in alien soil. To be con- 
scientiously indigenous is as futile and fatal as to be con- 
scientiously cosmopolitan. Delight in the native material, 
the native manner, must be spontaneous. 


Southwestern materials are already widely popular in all 
the arts. The Southwestern manner and point of view are 
emerging clearly. All that is needed is the leadership which 
will convince the willing public of the value of those mate- 
rials, the profound significance of that point of view. Oddly 
enough, recognition of native genius apparently must come 
from abroad—from New York, London, Paris—before the 
home folks are quite ready to accept the artist. And the one 
way to gain that recognition is to produce work of a quality 
that cannot be denied. Such work may be produced, is be- 
ing produced by men who are of the Southwest Southwest- 
ern, however mellowed and ripened they may be by life in 
other corners of the world, men whose materials may or 
may not be Southwestern, but whose point of view has been 
subtly shaped by early influences which brand them as be- 
longing to the native breed. 


I would say that the Southwest not only can develop but 
already has developed a culture recognizable as unique by 
all men with eyes in their heads. It is rooted farther back in 
time than any other regional culture in the United States: 
it is alive, and we may therefore assume that it is satisfying 
and profound in its effects. It only remains for the schools 
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to make this native culture a living part of their instruction, 
by showing youth its peculiar values and its relations to 
other cultures from which it derives. The faith is there; it 
is only a matter of the laying on of hands. 7 
Norman. STANLEY VESTAL. 


EDUCATION SHOULD NOT BE PROVINCIAL 


HE problem, as I understand it, turns on your defini- 
tion of “culture”. If the word applies solely to the 
creative arts—literature, music, painting, architec- 

ture—unhesitatingly I should urge that the Southwest strive 
to develop a unique culture of its own in each of these fields. 
We grow out of what we are within our own landscape, 
amidst our own people, and our own interpreters can pre- 
sent to the world something not found elsewhere. This we 
are already beginning to do in literature, as Mr. Dobie and 
the Texas Poetry Society prove; in painting, as has been 
shown in San Antonio, Dallas, and Santa Fé; in architec- 
ture, as Mr. Williams has pointed out in the pages of the 
Southwest Review. In each line artists are displaying to 
the world a beauty belonging to ourselves. 

But if culture means education, formal training of the 
masses, and if one proposes that Southwestern youth should 
be trained in a manner or in subjects markedly different from 
those of neighboring states, I should offer vigorous protest. 
Education is a common heritage, formed by experience 
from the past and the present of men amid various com- 
plexities of civilization. Intellectual and spiritual values 
extend beyond one clime and one generation. Good litera- 
ture, good music, good painting, good architecture have at- 
tained recognition through merits judged by universal 
standards. Let us not train our youth to be provincial. 


Austin. ROBERT ADGER LAW. 
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A MOSAIC, NOT A SYNTHESIS 


HERE is a definite appeal about a local culture: Ire- 
land is more interesting than Iowa. But a local cul- 
ture is an anachronism, like the British monarchy. 

A separate culture is the result of partial isolation: in our 
days of the aeroplane, the movies, the talkies, the radio, all 
parts of America are closer together than two counties in 
Scotland a hundred years ago. 


I believe in preserving all that can honestly be preserved 
in a local culture. I even believe in the possibility of reviv- 
ing certain elements (like the Provencal language or the 
Irish language). I do not believe it is possible to create a 
local culture under present conditions. Let us foster “cul- 
ture” by all means: if it be local, so much the better. But it 
is much more likely to be national and super-national in 
character. 

The one bond of unity of the “Southwest” is its Mexican 
tradition—Indian and Spanish. Two civilizations which 
you can not adopt as your own: they will have to remain 
subordinate. Although, of course, the official adoption of 
Spanish as the language of your culture, and of the Mex- 
ican costume, might help considerably. . . . 

Apart from the historical factor, there is no such thing 
as the Southwest. It is a mosaic, not a synthesis, of many ele- 
ments. In parts of Louisiana and southern Texas, with the 
Negroes and the aristocratic families, you are in the old 
South. Just beyond San Antonio, the West begins: the mis- 
sions are already Californian. Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
are Middle-Western capitals of trade and industry, vigor- 
ous younger sisters of Kansas City, Saint Louis, Chicago. 

The great local cultures in the past did not consciously 
try to be local. Dante was a Florentine, but he was an Ital- 
ian, and a cosmopolitan citizen of the medieval world. If 
your culture is genuine at all, if you live it, if you make it 
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your own, it will not be “imported”: it will take root. You 
don’t worry about creating a Texas brand of mathematics, 
a Texas form of religion: don’t worry about Texas art or 
Texas literature. Produce the most sincere art and literature 
you can, and let the Texas influence work its way uncon- 
sciously. 


Stanford. ALBERT GUERARD. 


TRUE CULTURE IS ECLECTIC, BUT 
PROVINCIAL 


ESPITE the fact that all great cultures of the world 
are informed by the humanities, any culture dis- 
tinct enough to be recognizable possesses individu- 

ality. Attempts on the part of any group merely to imitate 
the culture of a distant age or people must result in some- 
thing vapid, colorless, impotent. 

The Southwest has inherited a turn of idiom, a history, 
a tradition of character, a flavor of the soil that are highly 
individual. The land itself—Staked Plains, mesquite thick- 
ets, prickly-pear flats, greasewood deserts, Brazos bottoms, 
Pecos brakes, Mogollon Mountains—is like no other land 
on earth. 

If the educated leaders of the Southwest ignore all this 
and seek to build a culture imitative of the Age of Queen 
Anne or of Tennysonian idealism or of anything else that 
belongs to another time and soil, the result will be flat and 
futile. If the masses entirely forsake their heritage and be- 
come standardized by jazz, radios, chain stores, and gaso- 
line, the result will be equally characterless. True culture 
is eclectic; it is also provincial in the way that Shakespeare 
and Goethe and Synge were provincial. 

Whether the Southwest will develop a distinct culture I 
do not know. I only know that if a distinctly Southwestern 
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culture is developed it will employ cattle brands and not 
signs of the zodiac to ornament the facades of its buildings; 
that its gardens will be made beautiful by native mountain 
laurel as well as by English boxwood; that it will paint with 
the colors of the Painted Desert as well as with the colors 
of the Aegean; that its biographers will have to understand 
Sam Houston better than they understand John Quincy 
Adams; that its actors on the stage will cultivate the drawl 
of old-time Texans rather than the broad a’s of Boston; and 
that the aroma of jasmines and bluebonnets, the golden gra- 
cility of the retama, the sting of a dry norther, the lonely 
howl of the coyote, and the pulsing silence of places where 
machines do not murder quietude—such things—will ap- 
peal to the senses through the rhythms of its poets. 
Austin. J. FRANK DOBIE. 


SPACE AND COLOR 


HE question whether a Southwestern culture is worth 
encouraging depends in the first place upon the 
question of what region is meant by “Southwest” 

and in the second place upon the question whether in that 
region there are sufficiently characteristic elements to make 
a culture. I take the “Southwest” to include Central and 
West Texas; western and southwestern Arkansas; Oklaho- 
ma; New Mexico; and Arizona. I assume that the strip 
along the west bank of the Mississippi is definitely more 
“Southern” than “Southwestern”. 

In this region the remnants of more early cultures meet 
and mingle with certain streams of modern American life 
than is the case, I believe, with any other region in the 
United States. The Indian life, still preserved in certain 
areas, was in its heyday the most advanced cultural life to 
be found among the North American Indians, and has defi- 
nitely influenced the architecture of the western part of the 
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region. The Spanish-Mexican influence is obviously im- 
portant; and one finds its influence in architecture and its 
possible influence in a rich and picturesque tradition of 
romance and color which, unfortunately, dwellers in the 
region have overlooked, leaving its literary exploitation to 
out-dwellers like Willa Cather and Mary Austin. Enough 
of the Old South lingers in Central Texas to have consti- 
tuted a tradition of manners; and enough of the earlier West 
lingers in West Texas, Oklahoma, and certain other portions 
to have established a tradition of genuine personal inde- 
pendence and democracy. On top of this the Middle- 
Western culture of conformity to business standards has 
now come down like a slow and irresistible avalanche. 
The avalanche, if it can not be checked, can at least be 
turned aside from certain favored regions. It is now five 
years since I have lived in Texas, but though I hear with 
regret that San Antonio has been “modernized” (a doubt- 
ful boon to a city which held the last enchantments of the 
Spanish middle ages), it is not yet too late, it seems to me, 
for the artists to bring to this region a sense of the deep 
spiritual values of that which is too rapidly disappearing. 
The natural landscapes of the Southwest are of a bril- 
liance and color which echo the brilliance and color of the 
Pueblo and Spanish-Mexican arts. The slow rhythm of 
cowboy speech corresponds to the slow rhythm of life 
among the Mexicans and the Indians. The dominant quali- 
ties of a possible Southwestern culture, so far as the arts 
are concerned, would seem to me to be therefore brilliance 
of color and a characteristic rhythm. This color is not alone 
the literal color of gaudy blankets and pottery: it echoes in 
the literature of romantic and melodramatic tendency 
which might, and should, grow out of the traditions of past 
life in the Southwest, and which, in the collections of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, the work of Frank Dobie and 
Lomax and others, has already the basic materials for great 
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literary work. The Southwest should produce, if it can be 
anywhere produced in modern America, deeply felt and 
poetic drama. The painters are already showing the values 
of its vast and brilliant landscapes, its primitive and bril- 
liant colors; why should the literary men lag behind? The 
question posed: whether a Southwestern culture recogniza- 
ble as unique and more satisfying and profound than our 
present imported culture and art, can (or should) be devel- 
oped, seems to me an idle one. Of course it should. Why 
not? Is the filling station, is the Saturday Evening Post, is 
the sexy novel, is the Broadway drama to be the sealine of 
our endeavors? 


Such a literature will be inevitably awkward, amateur- 
ish, and self-conscious at first. It will be probably worse 
than the efficient, machine-like smoothness of commercial- 
ized writers. It must pass through its adolescence and its 
awkward age. But since I find the narratives of early Texas 
life more gripping (when genuine) than most novels, I 
think it within the bounds of probability to suppose that 
literature in the Southwest founded on the traditions I have 
outlined should in time be of great and profound value; and 
what is true in letters is part passu true of the other arts, 
and of the art of living itself. 


Chapel Hill. HOowaArD M. JONES. 


SOUTHWESTERN CULTURE MUST NOT 
BE A CULT 


WORK of art (let the word include literature for 
convenience) automatically belongs to any individual 
just in proportion as it has significance for that indi- 
vidual. Today the range of interests and appreciations of the 
ordinary intelligent person of education, so far transcends 
the limits of his sectional background that it is as natural to 
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him to appreciate a large amount of “imported” art as that 
which is native for him. Unless you restrict the word “im- 
ported” to mean art which is so foreign to the observer that 
it demands an artificial cultivation to comprehend it, it 
seems to me “imported” art has as specific a place in the 
culture of any modern community as the art which is its 
most indigenous expression. The place of “imported” art 
and its importance in the general scheme should be clearly 
kept in mind in any discussion of native art. 

Just because the appreciation of art is rooted in its sig- 
nificance, the intimate knowledge which every man has of 
his own country, the vast number of first-hand impressions 
of its nature, its people, and its traditions which are stored 
in his memory prepare in him a particularly rich response 
to autochthonous artistic expression. He, better than anyone 
else, has the background to perceive all the delicate shad- 
ings which an artist may achieve in expressing this native 
world. And, in turn, the artist reveals to him values in his 
everyday life which constantly illumine it. The apprecia- 
tion of art in each of us properly begins and ends in the art 
which springs from that intimate world into which we have 
been born. 

Our region, unquestionably, is particularly rich in mate- 
rial for a distinctive native art. It has been colored by the 
march of five vivid peoples. Its scenery and atmosphere, if 
not unique, are at least intensely characteristic, and its life 
is sufficiently independent of other regions to make for a 
highly personal expression. No section of America has 
greater artistic possibilities; indeed, a rich expression in art 
seems inevitable. 

There is one danger, however, which enthusiasts for 
artistic development in the Southwest need to guard against 
—a thing which will make us slightly ridiculous if we are 
not careful. Perhaps it is our youth. Perhaps it is our in- 
toxication with the recent happy discovery that we can have 
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an art of our own. Whatever it is, there are signs that 
“Southwestern culture” is tending toward becoming a cult. 
At least, this anxiety to mark off boundaries, to tag each 
new plant and classify it with professorial exactness in rela- 
tion to all history, is putting the cart before the horse. 


The Elizabethans did not stop to wonder whether the 
England of their day was to have a distinctive literature 
when they were writing their plays. The very questions 
“Can London have a literature?” “Can Paris have a litera- 
ture?” sound naive. We can hardly think that they ever oc- 
curred to those who contributed most to the glory of Lon- 
don or Paris. 


If the Southwest does achieve an art that wins general 
recognition as something distinctive, it is likely to be done 
by the artists who simply express what they find around 
them to express without ever being conscious that they are 
creating a special kind of culture. By all means let us en- 
courage every worthy artistic expression. Let us give it 
every practical recognition we can. Let us have our maga- 
zines, our art exhibitions; and let the most interesting works 
find their way into the schoolroom. But in the name of good 
taste, let us wait until we have some body of art to the credit 
of our region before we try to sum it up and prophesy its 
limits and boundaries. We are not ready to take stock. We 
have hardly begun; yet we are already beginning to be self- 
conscious—to foster self-consciousness in our young artists. 

It is enough now that our young men and women have 
begun to try to express the world they find around them. Let 
us enjoy these expressions for what they obviously are and 
leave definitive estimates—at which we cannot possibly ar- 
rive—to those who come after us. We have art already— 
there is no doubt of that—but we must avoid looking at it 
as English professors do when they lecture on a dead period 
of literature. And above all, we should see to it that we do 
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not go about proclaiming each stage of our artistic gestation 
like a glorified Chamber of Commerce: 


Dallas. JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS. 


OUR GOETHE LAGS 


HAVE been reading a book—let us say, a mere anthol- 

ogy. But now and again there was a sentence which had 

something to give one pause. Ofte- and often, it was 
written: “About the middle of the nineteenth century a 
band of writers formed around a journal. It was the begin- 
ning of a national literature.” Thus it was written of Rouv- 
mania, of Poland, of the Scandinavian countries, of the na- 
tions of South America. 

And now we are beginning to say, Have we a climate and 
a mountain range or so to provoke literature? In geography, 
without a doubt there is enough of mountains; in men, one 
is not so certain. There is in the Southwest at least one 
magazine which might serve as a nucleus for such a group 
of writers. But where are the writers? Most of them are in 
New York doing what they’re told to do, and thinking only 
in the cars and on Sundays of writing something of the 
Southwest. Our Weimar is ready—perhaps—but Goethe is 
lagging. And until he comes we’re going on asking our- 
selves tedious questions about landscape and folk-memory. 
Almost all we can do is to wait for the chance billionth 
chromosomal shuffle and deal. 

Almost all, but not quite. There are the schools. It is true 
there is a law requiring children under certain ages to at- 
tend them. So Goethe gets through the seventh grade per- 
haps, but what a seven years! The schools are inadequately 
equipped with libraries; their teaching staffs are underpaid 
and in many cases incompetent; in the country, they fre- 
quently run no longer than six or seven months of the year. 
After that one may be able to earn his way through high 
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school—only to find that the same objections hold against it 
as against the grade and grammar schools. There is also this 
further one: that nowhere along the line is there any sort 
of provision for the accommodation and instruction of the 
exceptional student—provided there are teachers sufficiently 
perceptive to see him in the first place. 

About most of our colleges we may say the like. If a 
teacher does find a student who gives promise as an original 
thinker and writer, what can the teacher do except put him 
through the same old paces of syntax and rhetoric and pray 
that his money or scholarship will last long enough to get 
him into an advanced course of perhaps equally restricted 
scope? 

These, a few of the obstacles that hedge about the growth 
of a genius. One is not so sure the good duchess is estab- 
lished on her throne yet. Is there enough material for a lit- 
erature? Yes, but the great one has not appeared; and if 
he’s lucky, he won’t for a while. In the meantime the best 
we can do is to listen to a few weeping Grays. 


Sweetwater. JOHN CHAPMAN. 


CULTURE MUST HAVE A BACKGROUND 


ROM one who has for years been using voice and pen 
incessantly in behalf of a distinctive and independent 
culture of the Southwest, free from domination of 

the northeastern section of our country, as well as from the 
sentimental domination of the “South”, what follows may 
seem a little different, though it is certainly not self- 
contradictory. 

Whatever we do here must not only be genuine and or- 
ganic, instead of merely artificial, but if it is to he worth 
anything it must also have an adequate background. We 
cannot afford to scrap the past or to cut loose from the cul- 
tural achievements of the race. Once our local Little The- 
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ater yielded to the plea that trivial selections for perform- 
ance give place to something worthier, and Beyond the 
Horizon by Eugene O’Neill was attempted. Local talent 
did surprisingly well, but what a disheartening response! At 
the most intense and solemn moments the audience burst 
into roars of laughter, amused at seeing individuals whom 
they knew personally in such serious rdles and apparently 
taking it all for comedy, confident that everything would 
come out all right in the end, as in the movies. One wanted 
to rush from the building. 

Nevertheless, the people of West Texas are eager for 
training in the arts. When it was proposed to establish a 
large institution of higher learning in this section, the effort 
was made, and is still being strenuously made, to give it a 
prevailingly technological character. But from the very 
start to the present the School of Liberal Arts has contained 
more students than all the other Schools put together. It was 
assumed that there would be no demand for Latin, but place 
had to be made for it. No provision was made for philoso- 
phy, but this has been a subject much desired, especially by 
advanced and graduate students, though at this writing not 
a cent has ever been appropriated for its maintenance. So 
far the authorities have been unable to see any demand for 
Greek, but although this writer feels himself already some- 
what overburdened with other duties, he has yielded to im- 
portunities and now has a vigorous, enthusiastic, voluntary, 
non-credit Greek class of sixteen, meeting twice a week at 
his house. And this in “the Great American Desert”! 

The rebuilding of Santa Fé in accordance with definite 
architectural standards of traditional esthetic value shows 
what intelligent guidance may do; but in general if we give 
our people access to the richest cultural acquisitions of the 
race, they will do the choosing and will develop their own 
distinctive culture in their own way. 


Lubbock. JOHN C. GRANBERY. 
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LET OUR BOOKS BE UNIVERSAL 


N reply to the inquiry whether “Southwestern land- 

scape and common traditions can develop a Southwest- 

ern culture recognizable as unique, and more satisfying 
and profound than our present imported culture and art”, 
let me say that as a newcomer to the region I feel hardly 
competent to enter the discussion. But I am inclined to 
answer in the negative. In the first place, there appear to 
me to be several Southwests, and which is the true one 
would be difficult to determine. East Texas certainly differs 
from Arizona, and the culture of the cosmopolitan citi- 
zenry of Dallas differs from that of the Panhandle. In time 
—when the license tags of the inflowing hordes have all 
been exchanged for Texas license tags—we may have a 
more uniform Southwest; but I think its expression will be 
no more unique or profound than that of the regions from 
which these people came. The only chance for a “unique” 
literature would seem to lie in the past—and that has been 
sufficiently exploited. 

The history of the “local color” movement in the United 
States is a melancholy one, and of necessity. You cannot 
depend on a native to describe life in his region, for he 
sees it through rose-colored spectacles; and a sojourner, 
though he has the necessary detachment, will miss essential 
folk-ways and secret aspirations. The solution would seem 
to lie in having our “local color” literature produced by 
people who have grown up in the Southwest, and are to the 
manner born, but who have gone to New York or else- 
where, and come back to write with both understanding and 
detachment. How many can be induced to do this I do not 
know. The thing of main concern, as I see it, is what can 
our writers say of human nature as such? Let our books 
be universal and their Southwesternness will take care of 
itself. 

Dallas. E. E. LEISsY. 
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SERENITY AND LIGHT 


ITH the “Awakening of the West” the problem 
of an indigenous culture was largely one of ex- 
ploration and discovery. Now, with the passing 

of the frontier, the problem of a Southwestern “Renais- 
sance” is one of evaluation and interpretation. First of the 
elements to be assimilated is the antiquities of Spanish- 
Indian civilization, which have already made important 
contributions to the art, architecture, music, and poetry of 
America. Compact of East and West, North and South, 
Saxon and Latin, Indian and Aryan, Old World and New, 
the Southwest has a cosmopolitanism more deeply rooted 
than the immigrant melting-pot of the East and at the same 
time a vivid regional consciousness and color free from the 
sterile provincialism that decadent isolation or imitation has 
given to New England and the South. 


Side by side with the ancient cultural tradition of the 
Southwest is a tradition of action unsurpassed in history and 
equalled only by the Homeric and Elizabethan ages—the 
epic of romance and pathfinding, transportation, Indian- 
fighting, treasure-hunting, trail-driving, and land-booming 
that have marked the successive stages of pioneering. 
Heroic, nomadic, pastoral, agrarian, the Southwest has con- 
tributed to the saga of the West the vigor and variety of its 
conquerors and footloose wanderers, lawless adventurers and 
dauntless builders. 


Fostering and molding both life and culture are land- 
scape and climate, which, hand in hand with the Hispanic 
heritage of desert and plain, under luminous turquoise skies, 
would seem to be capable of reviving the same quality of 
serenity and light that has distinguished the civilization of 
the Mediterranean. Thus, in spite of the inroads of machin- 
ery and towns, the gusto of pioneer living is still ours, with 
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the added largeness and leisure conferred by primitive ex- 
oticism, material progress, and infinite space. 

How to blend the various elements in this inheritance, 
preserve them against industrialism and Philistinism, and 
express them in modern and enduring forms is the problem 
of the Southwestern “Renaissance”. At the same time, with- 
out sacrificing the eternal, universal human values of other 
cultures, it must enrich these with its own lasting values. 
Regional personality, like individual personality, must fail 
in so far as by too great particularity it divorces itself from 
general significance. And in a region so rich in lore, legend, 
and autochthonous art, in which the Golden Age of myth 
and fable is still very much alive, the native heritage must 
depend for its preservation and assimilation upon folk 
rather than academic means. Museums, galleries, publish- 


ing houses, magazines, historical, folk-lore, and poetry so- 


cieties, art colonies, theaters, symphony orchestras, text- 
books, and courses in Southwestern art and civilization—all 
these are useful as machinery for creating taste and produc- 
ing criticism. But for the genuine creative flowering of the 
spirit, without which there can be no true culture, the 
Southwestern tradition must grow from below rather than 
be imposed from above and can best be disseminated by an 
art and literature deriving their materials, methods, motifs, 
and symbols from communal, popular, and traditional 
sources and in turn supplying these to American art and 
literature at large. 
Norman. B. A. BOTKIN. 


DESERT HARVEST 


HE Southwestern landscape, more than any other in 
North America, reduces vainglory in a man and 
enforces his exact, or at least his reasonable, im- 

portance. It is at once a humbling and an ennobling land- 
scape. While not conducive, for an artist, to facile and of- 
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ficious performance, it breeds in him a sobering and releas- 
ing sense of time and space and of his possible dignity 
therein. And even from declining races, the Indian and the 
Spanish colonial, the influence of two cultures, much older 
than motor-cars, enriches and seasons an American beyond 
his ordinary birthright. If he but bring water, the desert 
will bloom. 


Santa Fé. 
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WITH SOUTHWESTERN 
ARTISTS 


BROR J.0. NORDFELDT 


By JEANNE D’ UcCELL 


N a tawny hillside overlooking Santa Fé there 
stands an intriguing white house, the Nordfeldt 
home; near-by, yet far enough to ensure seclusion, 

is the artist’s studio. If you are persona grata the doors will 
open for you. Enter. 

Inside you will first be impressed by the austerity of the 
place and, seeing the real thing, you will chuckle at the 
popular conception, or rather misconception, of an artist’s 
studio. The light comes streaming through the immense 
windows; the walls are bare except for a shelf or two of 
Pueblo pottery; there are no ornaments about, no pictures, 
not even the artist’s own. Nordfeldt does not tolerate them; 
they bother him, he says, and when he works he must be 
free from all insidious influences that might emanate from 
them. 

Nor will he let you see more than one of his pictures at 
atime. And he is right about that: his works are too power- 
ful to stand being crowded. I have seen exhibitions of his 
where several canvases were hung in the same room; as a 
result they overwhelmed one and each other by their sheer 
excess of vitality, their somber hues, the movement and ac- 
tion they depict. 

Before I met Nordfeldt, having seen a good deal of his 
work, I imagined him to be over-tall, over-sized like many 
artists of Scandinavian stock whom I know. But when I 
met him I was surprised to find him rather slight of build 
for a Viking: there seemed to be a violent contrast between 
his physical make-up and his work. Yet the nervous energy 
he radiates soon brings back the idea of great size. His steely 
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eyes, distant at first, reveal depth mysterious as the sea which 
his ancestors loved; or suddenly they flash with humor, 
irony, amusement, understanding. 


Nordfeldt is the very opposite of a garrulous man, but 
when he speaks his comments are vivid. One’s first impulse 
is to chuckle at the flippant wit, the biting irony, the rapier- 
like thrusts of his words; then one senses their deeper mean- 
ing, and perceives that his light manner is really a cloak of 
shyness for an artist’s sensitivity. 


That he feels keenly—as an artist must, to be an artist— 
that he abhors sham and pose, that he has wisdom, under- 
standing, and sympathy, that he is aware of the tragic beauty 
of life, of the poignant riddle which the universe offers to 
thought—all this his brush and his etching needle reveal. 
Look at his many pictures of old-timers, for instance; look 
again and again. See what sobriety of hues, bold modeling, 
weight of forms, and the deep harmonies of a somber palette 
can do. For Nordfeldt seems enamoured of dark, powerful 
tones: a deep slaty blue, sad siennas, browns, and dramatic 
blacks. During the last few years he has simplified his al- 
ready severe palette by using even more browns and blacks. 
He does not allow himself the sensuous enjoyment of pretty 
colors. 


I know a picture of an old-timer sitting with hands primly 
crossed on his lap; there is a certain pathetic weariness in 


the tired eyes, bewilderment at life and the disappointment — 


it has brought, and resignation. Another shows a man stand- 
ing with a basket on his right arm; in the background a land- 
scape of barren hills and adobe houses and a tragic sky. This 
old-timer is a shrewd paysan. Tanned and wrinkled face, eye- 
lids almost shut from the habit of shielding the eyes against 
the glaring sun, bushy brows, coarse hands, all speak from 
the canvas to say that this man also is weary, yet not like the 
first one; he has labored all his life unquestioningly, in 4 
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dumb way; he has been buffeted by fate, but he has never 
been troubled by speculations. 

Still another sits, one large clumsy hand spread on each 
knee, pipe in mouth, eyes staring. Paysan also, he is different 
from the others: he has worked and endured, satisfied with 
things as they are; and now he enjoys his rest. I remember 
yet another which for some reason always brings me thoughts 
of Goya, although Nordfeldt does not paint in the Goya 
manner. Against a black background appears the bust of 
aman mostly in black and with a hard, tormented face where 
fanaticism and sensuality blend. It is a marvelous picture; 
the very horror of it is fascinating. Another canvas which 
impressed me shows two elderly Mexican women by a little 
arroyo. Dressed in sheer black, the two figures are expressive 
of all womanhood and also of the Spanish-Mexican soul; 
there is pathos in them, a sense of suffering and a strange dig- 
nity born of a religious resignation that borders on fatalism. 
Yet Nordfeldt disdains making a bid for sentimental appeal; 
he is essentially an artist’s artist in the same manner as was 
Velasquez. 

But Nordfeldt does not depict the Mexicans alone. Like 
other artists, he has been fascinated by the Indians, and he 
paints them also in his own manner. “The Antelope Dance” 
(in the Santa Fé Museum) is perhaps his best canvas of an 
Indian dance unless it be “The Pifion Dance”, our treasured 
property. In both the background is the tormented New 
Mexico landscape: tragic blue and purple hills, bleak adobe 
buildings, and a sky heavy with threatening clouds. The 
dancers fill the foreground. Their almost naked, painted 
bodies, enslaved to a uniform rhythm, sway and palpitate; 
their muscles play under the glowing skin; faces are bent or 
staring. There is movement, the hypnosis of movement and 
the hysteria of religion, man awed by nature, trying to ap- 
pease the gods of nature, while earth-rhythms beat in tune 
with the vibrations of the drums. 
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Nordfeldt has painted many landscapes, but in all of 
them one finds the same bold treatment, the same sense of 
modeling, the same somber yet singing colors; they all ex- 
press overpowering nature. It was extremely interesting to 
me, having induced Nordfeldt to show us some of his earlier 
canvases, to see the manner in which he has developed. The 
earliest paintings are somewhat Whistleresque. Then came 
the impressionistic period—almost all artists of the present 
generation have gone through this. I imagine this period 
corresponds somewhat for Nordfeldt to the time of his dec- 
laration of independence in Paris. Born in Sweden, he had 
come to the United States with his parents at thirteen and 
had started his study of painting at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. In 1900 he went to the Académie Julien in Paris. But 
Jean Paul Laurens, under whom he studied, was a hide- 
bound Academician; his technique, his requirements must 
have been galling to the already independent young artist. 
Soon Nordfeldt left the Académie and studied by himself, 
starting his own search for that which was within him and 
developing his individual technique. However, the severe 
discipline of this academic training which Nordfeldt can 
now afford to throw away was the basis for the solid structure 
of his forms. 


Nordfeldt is Nordfeldt. He himself says: “I do not know 
that I have any attitude towards art except that I wish to do 
the best painting that I can do and if possible not tie myself 
down to any formulas.” He is fortunate in not having fallen 
on the rocks of technical prescriptions for art. He belongs to 
no school, follows no fad. He is content to be himself, to con- 
tribute his own note to the symphony of art, fully realizing 
that art is like a prism with innumerable facets, that beauty 
may be seen and expressed in many ways. 

Adventurously, like his Viking ancestors, he has struck out 
for himself, going his own way; haughty, with the aristo- 
cratic haughtiness of the artist who realizes he is ahead of 
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the crowd and apt to be misunderstood, Nordfeldt has never 
tried to win public plaudits by sweetening his art. Yct he has 
boldly forced recognition; although his paintings are not for 
the Main Street crowd, the circle of those who appreciate 
and admire his work is growing. His works are to be found 
in the National Museums at Paris, Oslo, Sydney, Toronto; 
in the- New York Public Library, the Corona Mundi Art 
Center in New York, the Chicago Art Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the art museums of Detroit, Los Ange- 
les, Toledo, and Santa Fé, and in private collections. 

If Nordfeldt is a master painter, as an etcher he ranks 
supreme in America today. An innate feeling for line and 
masses, sobriety of execution, and bold treatment character- 
ize his work. He began etching in New York in 1905 quite 
by himself; he taught himself alone. Many of his etchings 
done between 1907 and 1910 in Sweden, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and in Tangier were reproduced in Harper’s Maga- 
zine and the Outlook. He has done numerous etchings since 
that time, some on the Pacific Coast, some in Provincetown, 
a remarkable series of New York City, and of late years 
many of Santa Fé and its environs. His most recent work 
in etchings is a series of magnificent portrait heads that will, 
I think, some day be compared to Rembrandt’s. 

As early as 1904 Nordfeldt was interested in wood-block 
printing. While he was in England at that time he studied 
with F. Morley Fletcher in the Japanese method, being the 
first American to master that technique. In 1917 he devised 
an ingenious new way of making wood-block prints by which 
the entire print, although in several colors, is made from a 
single block. This process has since been adopted by many 
print-makers, especially the so-called “modernists”. 

Early in 1918 Mr. Nordfeldt was sent to San Francisco 
to take charge of the camouflage of ships for that district. 
On the way he was attracted by the landscapes of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona as he saw them from the car windows. He 
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thrilled at the savage beauty of the desert which seems cre- 
ated by God for the joy and despair of artists. Accordingly, 
when he was on his way back to New York after the war, 
he stopped off in Santa Fé for a short visit. He has been 
there ever since. 

On one of those hills the desolate charm of which he 
knows well how to paint he has built his white house. Every- 
where vistas open over pifion-covered slopes, forbidding 
mountains, and over Santa Fé itself. There, when he does 
not paint, Nordfeldt enjoys himself doing odd things; for he 
is a thorough craftsman, and like all Norsemen he loves 
wood. In the old Scandinavian manner he has carved the 
panels for his door and the beams for his house, illuminating 
them with touches of primary colors and gold. 

Nordfeldt comes from a race which is easily assimilated 
into an exotic environment. At first his paintings seem to be 
the work of a Spaniard, so completely has the spirit of old 
New Mexico permeated his consciousness. However, closer 
examination reveals the Norseman; the old racial strain ap- 
pears in an underlying melancholy. Thus in Nordfeldt’s 
work are perfectly merged his heritage of the past and the 
local environment. 
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Take Along A Book Or Two 


Lamar & Whitmore 


“The South’s Largest Book Store” 
1308 COMMERCE ST. pansies TEXAS 


The Macmillan Company | 


Ross and Akard 


Gentlemen: 
I would like to receive your announcement catalogs and to receive 
descriptions of books of the kinds checked below: 
—fiction, poetry, drama, art 
—history, biography, travel 
—books for children 
—books for parents and teachers 


Name 


Street Address. 


City 


Note: To each person who returns this ad we will send biographical 
booklets on the authors checked of the following: Walter Lippmann, 
James Stephens, Marguerite Wilkinson, John Masefield, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Edwin Arlington Robinson, John G. Neihardt. 
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A Compact, Readable 
HISTORY OF TEXAS 


edited by 
DR. EUGENE C. BARKER 


Professor of American History, University of Texas 
author of 


Tue Lire oF STEPHEN F. AustTIN 
Mexico AND Texas: 1821-1835 


Complete: covering from 
The Period of Exploration (1528-1836) 
to 
The Republic and the State (1836-1928) 


Thirty-two contributors 
Octavo, with over six hundred pages printed in large type 


The Southwest Press 


512 N. Saint Paul Street Dallas 
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AN IDEAL INCOME 


What is a Life Annuity Bond? Let us answer by an 
illustration. Mr. A gives Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity $100,000. The University gives Mr. A in exchange 
its Life Annuity Bond for $100,000, binding itself to pay 
interest on the $100,000 to him as long as he lives. Upon 
his death the interest ceases and the principal remains 
with the University forever. 


Life Annuity Bonds of S. M. U. are absolutely safe. 
They are backed by the entire assets of the University and, 
in addition, actual securities of the University are set aside 
in a special trust fund sufficient to guarantee the safety 
of every Annuity investment. The Board of Trustees has 
some of the best-known business and professional men of 
Dallas who administer these trusts with all the care, 
fidelity and capability which they use in their own affairs. 
Back of these bonds are stability, security, and _per- 
manency. 


S. M. U. invites correspondence about its Life Annuity 
Bonds. Any information desired regarding annuities, 
wills, legacies, or about the assets, investments and business 
methods of the institution or about its work, its aims and 
its needs, will be gladly furnished. Address 


CHARLES C. SELECMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
SOUTHERN MEtTHopist UNIVERSITY 
Dallas, Texas 
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